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The subject of slavery and the slave trade agitated 
the public mind of Pennsylvania very early in its colo- 
nial life, and sent men to the press with along succes- 
sion of pamphlets, Before the end of the 17th centu- 
ry, George Keith published an essay against the traffic 
in slaves, the first remonstrance that this country gave 
birthto. Dr. Franklin says in a letter dated November 
4th 1789, “I find by an old pamphlet in my possession 
that Gearge Keith near an hundred years ago, wrote a 
paper against the practice of slave holding, said to be 
“given forth by the appointment of the meeting held 
by him at Philip James’s house in the city of Philadel- 
phia about the year 1693,” &c. “And about the year 
1728, or 1729, (Franklin continues) I myself printed a 
a book for Ralph Sandiford another of your friends of 
this city, against keeping negroes in slavery; two edi- 
tions of which he distributed gratis. And about the 
year 1736, I printed another book on the same subject 
for Benjamin Lay, who also professed being one of your 
friends,” &c. Thelives of Sandiford and Lay, and of 
Anthony Benezet, another distinguished labourer in the 
same cause have been written by a mone in no 
wise inferior to either of them in singleness of eart and 
devotion to the public good, and whose philanthropy 
is rendered more useful to his fellow citizens as well as 
honorable to himself by subjection tothe discipline 
of a better regulated common sense than seems always 
to have governed the labourers in this vineyard. ‘The 
tone and temper in which these memoirs are written, 
and their literary execution gives us reason to regret 
that their excellent author has not continued his labours, 


The life of Anthony Benezet was more diversified by 
incidents, and is better known than those of his prede- 
cessor in the same cause; to which he devoted almost 
his entire life, and his utmost abilities, with surprising 
constancy and zeal. Born in France in 1713, he came 
to Philadelphia at the age of 18; where, after passing 
several years, as a teacher in the public schools, he 
became impressed with the subject of African slavery. 
In 1762, he published his ‘account of that part of Afri- 
ca inhabited by the Negroes.”” Many other works on 
this and religious topics were successfully put forth by 
him, which all bore the stamp of his mind, strengtb, sim- 
plicity, and order. He attained an enviable height in 


the estimation of his fellow citizens, and died in 1784, 
aged 71. - 





The year 1732, gave birth to David Rittenhouse, a 
man who is deservedly ranked among those benefactors 
and ornaments of this country, by whom her character 
is elevated and distinguished. He was born at German- 
town in the County of Philadelphia, and was the son of 
a respectable farmer. His fondness for mathematical 
science was displayed at the early age of 14, and while 
he was literally at the plough,the bandles of which were 
covered with his calculations; and at the age of 17, 
without foreign assistance, he constructed a complete 
clock. Astronomy next became the subject of histin- 
quiries, and procuring a few books, be soon made a 
wonderful progress. In 1768, he completed his first 
orrery,on which occasion Mr. Jefferson observed, that 
‘fas an artist he had exhibited as great proofs of mechan- 
ic genius, as the world had ever produced.” The next 
year, in company with several others, a committee of 
the American Philosophical Society, appointed for the 
purpose, he observed the transit of Venus. His report 
on this subject, not only gave satisfaction to the friends 
of science in this country, but obtained the applause of 

| foreign astronomers. In 1775, he delivered the annu- 


and furnished us with biographies of some more Penn- | al oration before the Philosonhical Society, in which he 


sylvanians. Sandiford, Lay, and Benezet, were the prin- 
cipal ante-revolutionary writers on ‘the subject of sla- 
very. The first was a native of Liverpool in England, 
and came to Philadelphia while a youth. His early 
years were passed as a seaman; in which capacity he 


visited the West Indies. In 1729 he published the | 


work to which Franklin alludes, and which in the fash- 


ion of the day then entitled “The Mystery of Iniquity | 


or a brief examination of the practice of the times.” He 
died in 1733, at Lower Dublin, in the county of Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin Lay, who went a step beyond him 
in enthusiasm, was born in 1677, in Essex County, Eng- 
land, like Sandiford was a sailor in the carly part of his 
life, and came to Philadelphia at the age of 54, where 
he soon began totestify with an equal degree of zeal 
against eating meat and holding slaves. In 1737, he 
published his first pamphlet against slavery,-which was 
followed by many others, all circulated gratis. His 
enthusiasm on this subject was excessive,and often very 
annoying to others; but his anti-carniverous system 
came near proving fatal to himself; for attempting to 
fast in imitation of the Saviour, he was reduced almost 


to the gates of death. The good sense of his friends | 


saved him, and he lived to the patriarchal age of $2.— 





*Roberts Vaux, Esq. : 
Vou. VI. 19 


exhibited both his attachment to, and profound know- 
ledge of the science of astronomy, and the soundness of 
his principles as a patriot. The subsequent part of his 
life is well known, and falls without the limits of this 
isketch. He died in June 1796, having tasted a full 
{measure of the public honor and respect. “On the 
| whole,” saysa foreign writer, “as a philosopher and 
man of science, America has not produced any one su- 
| perior to David Rittenhouse. ‘lo the principle of liber- 
ty, he was invariably attached, his philanthropy was 
| universal and rendered him a friend to the whole hu 
/man race without distinction of country, color, or com- 
| plexion. In private life, amiable and unassuming; in 


| public, aconstantand firm assertor of the rights of 
| man.’’* 


In the year 1734—5, another religious controversy 
produced another litter of pamphlets. It seems that the 
| Rev. Mr. Hemphill, pastor of one,of the Presbyterian 





*Most of the facts here stated are taken from the 

| life of Rittenhouse by William Barton of Lancaster; a 

work which although exhibiting perhans too ostenta- 

tious a display of learning, is yet pleasingly written, and 

| contains many valuable facts illustrative of the politica! 
' and iiterary history of Pennsylvania. 
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meetings, had preached divers popular sermons, incul- 
cating the duty of good works; but which on being 
tried by the test of orthodoxy were found wanting. — 
Accordingly, he was suspended from his clerical func- 
tions by a commissioner of the Synod; but continued 
nevertheless to preach in public, In July 1735, “the 
preached twice to a very numerous congregation, at 
the house where the assembly used to meet.” Several 
essays pro and con were published. Dr. Franklin him- 
self entered the list in favour of Mr. Hemphill, with 
two pamphlets, besides a very ingenious artiele in the 
form of a dialogue, between two members of the Pres- 
byterian church, which appeared in the gazette of 
April 1735. Mr. Hemphill, though a taking preacher, 
was an indifferent writer; and after a little while it was 
discovered that the eloquent sermons which he preach- 
ed, were not really his own performances, but borrow- 
ed literally from other divines. Upon which discovery 
he took hisdeparture in quest of better fortune, and 
probably in search of critics, with shorter memories 
than those of Philadelphia. 





Political pamphlets and essays abounded in the years 
1764 and 1765. ‘he great questions of the expedien- 
cy of changing the form of goverment from a proprieta- 
ry to aregal one was one of the first discussed. ‘Then 
came the subject of the Indian massacre in Lancaster 
county, and the question of the policy of the govern- 
ment towards this race. And lastly, the right tu call 
upon the citizens to bear arms; and as involved in this 


the doctrine of the lawfulness of war, and the expedien- | 


cy of the system of government pursued by the Qua- 
kers, were vigorously contested. The principal writers 
were Dr. Franklin, Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson 
and Dr. Smith. Franklin opposed the proprietary in- 
terest, and in consequence thereof, at the election in 
1764, lost his seat in the house which he had held for 
fourteen years. ‘The interest which the contest exci- 
ted, is proved by the number of pamphlets published 
on ‘these questions. No fewer than thirteen published 
in one year, (1764,) remain in the collection of the 


American Philosophical Society. The imposition of | 


the Stamp Act produced, as may be supposed, great 
activity in the press. The chief writer was Jolin Dick- 


inson, who acquired great distinction at this period, and | 


of whose Farmer’s Letters, Dr. Ramsey says, that in this 
work, ‘the may be said to have sown the seeds of the 
revolution.” ‘Ihe celebrated petition to the King, and 
other memorials adopted by Congress, attest the sharp- 


ness of his pen, and the vigour of his mind, and he was | 


no less distinguished for his miscellaneous knowledge 
and cultivatedtaste. He died at Wilmington on the 
15th of February, 1808, at an advanced age. His po- 
litical writings were collected and published in 2 Vols. 
8vo. in 1810. 

The name of Francis Hopkinson is more identified 
with the revolutionary, than with the provincial history 
of the State; but in sketching out the literature of the 
province, he must not be omitted. A poct,a wit, a pat- 
riot, a chemist, a mathematician, and a judge of the ad- 
mirality; his character was composed ofa happy union 
of qualities and endowments, commonly supposed to 
be discordant; and with the humour of Swift & Rabelais, 
he was always found on the side of virtue and social 
order. His publications were chiefly of a fugitive nature, 
and originally appeared in the Magazines and Newspa- 
pers. They are admirable in their way, and he is equal- 
ly great in exposing the formalities and pedantry of sci- 
ence, and in ridiculing the absurd pretensions of his 
country’s oppressors. Of these productions, the most 


celebrated are The Salt Box; a specimen of collegiate 


examination; The Battle of the Kegs; The essay on 
Whitewashing, and the New Roof, an excellent piece 
in favour of the Constitution of 1788. His works, in- 
cluding his judicial decisions, were after his death col- 
lected and published in three volumes. Francis Hop- 
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| kinson was born in Philadelphia in 1737, and died in 
his native city on the 9th of May, 1791. 





| Inthe year 1760, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Vicar of 
| Greenwich, in England, travelled through the (then) 
| colonies, and inthe course of his journey visited Phila- 
delphia. On his return, he published an account of his 
| tour in a small quarto yolume, which is among the 
Franklin pamphlets, at the Atheneum. He speaks 
thus of Philadelphia, “arts and sciences are yet in their 
infancy. There are some few who have discovered a 
taste for music and painting; and philosophy seems rot 
only to have made a considerable progress already, but 
to be daily gaining ground. ‘The Library Society is an 
excellent institution for propagating a taste for litera- 
ture; and the College well calculated to form and culti- 
‘vate it. This last institution is erected on an admirable 
| plan, and is by far the best school for learning through- 
' out America. It has been chiefly raised by contributions, 
-andits present fund is about £10,000, Pennsylvania 
money. Anaccount of it may beseen in Dr. Smith’s 
| (the President’s) discourses. The Quakers also have an 
| Academy for instructing their youth in classical learn- 
| ing, and practical mathematics: there are three teachers, 
'and about seventy boysin it. Besides these, there are 
| several schools in the province for the Dutch and other 
| foreign children; and a considerable one is going to be 
erected at Germantown.” 

In 1774, was published in Philadelphia, a small work, 
entitled “Observations on a variety of subjects, Literary, 
Moral, and Religious, in a series of original Letters, 
written by a gentleman of foreign extraction, who re- 
sided some time in Philadelphia.” The author was the 
Rev. Mr. Duche, an Episcopal Clergyman, who is said 
| by Graydon to have been ‘fa weak and vain, but proba- 
bly not a bad man.” He engaged in the early part of 
the revolutionary conflict: was a whig at first, but when 
the British entered Philadelphia, changed sides, and 
| wrote an insolent and presumptuous letter to General 
| Washington, in which he advises him to renounce what 
_he was pleased to style, ‘fa degenerate cause.” He al- 

so publi@eda volume of Sermons. The signature to 
his series of letters is the affected name of Tamoc Caspi- 
pina, two words formed by the first letters of his cleric- 
altitle. ‘The Assistant Minister Of Christ Church And 
St. Peter’s In Philadelphia, In North America. The 
literary merit of these letters is very small. ‘The obser- 
| vations are extremely trite and common-place, and they 
are brought up in support ofthe most obvious princi- 
ples of religion and morals. The author gives us few 
particulars of the state of things in Philadelphia. He 
bears testimony, however, to the love of letters, which 
has at alltimes prevailed among us. ‘You would be 
astonished,” (he says in one letter p. 11,) ‘‘at the gene- 
| ral taste for books which prevails among all orders and 
ranks of people in this city, The Librarian (of the city 
Library, ) assured me, that for one person of distinction 
and fortune, there were twenty tradesmen that frequent- 
ed this Library.” Andina subsequent letter ‘literary 
accomplishments here met with deserved applause: 
| such is the prevailing taste for books of every kind, that 
_almost every man isa reader, and by pronouncing sen- 
/tences right or wrong upon the various publications 
‘that come in his way, puts himself upon a level in point 
| of knowledge with these several authors.” Page 30. 
'**Many excellent production in the literary way, have 
| been published here. That spirit of freedom which I 
‘Ihave already mentioned, has given birth even to ora- 
'torsand poets, many of whose performances | have 
| heard and read with the highest satisfaction.” 





Pennsylvania has produced her full share of poets. — 
| Besides those I have already mentioned, must be re- 
corded, the names of Beveridge, Godfrey and Evans. 
In the year 1765, was published a volume (the first of 
the kind printed in Philadelphia, ) of Latin poems. The 
‘author, John Beveridge, was at the time Professor of 
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Languages in the College & Academy of Philadelphia» } and after the expiration of his apprenticeship returned 
to which station he was appointed in 1758. He wasa_tocollege, where he applied himself so assiduously to 
native of Scotland, and originally taught a school in | the study of philosophy and literature, that by aspecial 
Edenburg. Of this learned person, an amusing account is | vote of the trustees on recommendation of the faculty 
given by Graydon, in his entertaining memoirs of his | he received the degree of M. A., although he had not 
own life. He appears to have possessed an accurate | taken the previous degree of B. A. Immediately after 
and profound acquaintance with the ancient languages, | thishe repaired to England where he was admitted into 
but out of these his acquirements were limited; and in | holy orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, who is 
knowledge of human nature, he seems to have been | said to have expressed great satisfaction with his essays 
about on a par with Dominie Sampson. The manage- | on theological subjects. He returned to Philadelphia 
ment of a school of seventy or eighty boys was entirely | in December, 1765, and immediately entcred upon the 
beyond his powers, although he was nominally assisted duties of a mission at Gloucester, in New Jersey, to 
in the business of teaching by two others. His collec- | which he had been appointed. He lived only long 
tion of poems, which was published by subscription, | enough to show his fitness, both moral and mental, for 
was entitled ““Epistole Familiares, et Alia Quedam Mis- | the holy office he had undertaken, and closed his blame- 
cellanea.”? For the most part, these pieces are written | less lifeon the 29th of October, 1767, dying like his 
with considerable purity and elegance, but even in Eu- | friend Godfrey, who preceded him only four years, at a 
rope, where a greater number of competent readers of | very early age. 
Latin poetry exists, they would probably have shared | — 
the fate they have met with here, and | The first literary journal ever published in any part 
**Vielded to the wand of dull oblivion.” | of the United States appeared in Philadelphia. This 
In an ingenious poetical address to John Penn, the | was ‘*The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle,” 
Professor of Latin more than hints that aconveyance to | printed and edited by Dr. Franklin, of which the first 
him in fee simple, of some few of the many thousand | number appeared on the Ist of January, 1741. It was 
acres possessed by the Penn family, would not be an un- | continued for about a year. A copy of it is in the city 
suitable reward for the immortality bestowed upon him | library. It is chiefly occupied with the proceedings of 
by the poct; and remindghim, that without the aid of | the English parliament, and public documents, but con- 
Vifgil and Horace, the fame of Ajax and Mecenas, | tains nevértheless some original matter, not without in- 
would have travelled but a little way out of their own | terest at the present day. Another journal was pub- 
doors. Notwithstanding these sagacious suggestions | lished in the same year by Bradford, entitled ‘The 
poor Beveridge continued to ply the birch, and never, | American Magazine,” but it existed only two months. 
it is believed, attained that independence he so pathet- | In 1757, Bradford revived it, but with similar success; 
ically and poetically coveted. | for only three numbers were published. In 1769 a 
a | small periodical work of little worth, entitled the ““Pen- 
Of Thomas Godfrey, the poet and son of the ingeni- | ny Post,” was published by Benjamin Mecom. His 
ous inventor of the quadrant, a brief memoir has been | design was to print it weekly, but it was in fact pub- 
left by his friend Evans. He was born in Philadelphia | lished at irregular periods. Another journal under the 
in 1736. His father dying when he was very young | name of “The American Magazine,” was published in 
and leaving little property the son received only a plain | 1769, by Lewis Nichola, It ended with the year.— 
English education, but displayed in his early years that | Nichola was born in France and educated in Ireland.— 
talent for & attachment to poetry,which was the delight | He was the author of a military treatise, written at the 
and distinction of his short afterlife. He is said also to | commencement of the revolution, and I believe attain- 
have possessed a fine ear for music & a strong inclination | ed a high rank inthe Pennsylvania line. In 1771 was 
to painting, to which art he was desirous of being bred, | published ‘‘The Royal Spiritual Magazine or Christian’s 
but his friends ordered otherwise. He was apprenticed | Grand Treasury: a few numbers only appeared. In 
to a watch maker, but devoted all his leisure hours to | 1775 RobertAitken printed“*The Pennsylvania Magazine 
poetry, and tired of his mechanical employments he ob- | or American Monthly Museum.” ‘Thomas Paine was 
tained a lieutenant’s commission in the Pennsylvania | editor, and one of the principal writers for this journal. 
forces, raised in 1758 for the expedition against fort Du | Many of the articles bear the impress of his powerful 
Quesne, in which station he continued until the cam. writing, and the journal is on ether accounts one of the 
paign was over, when the provincial troops were dis- | best which appeared before the Revolution. 
banded. The succeeding spring he accepted the offer | 
of an agency in North Carolina, where he remained; The activity of the press of Philadelphia before the 
3 years. On the death of his employer he returned to | revolution, and the general diffusion of a literary taste 
Philadelphia, where he obtained the station of supercar. | is proved by the large number of literary productions 
go in a small vessel to New Providence. Here he re- | of the period yetextant. Itis not possible now, per- 
mained several months, and then sailed again for North | haps, to ascertain the exact number that were published, 
Carolina, where in a few weeks after his arrival he died , but it may surprise many to learn that there are in the 
of a bilious malignant fever. His death took place in | city library no fewer than 459 works printed in Phila- 
August, 1763, in the 27th year of his age. His poems | delphia before the revolution. Of these, 425 are original 
are highly praised by his biographer, who extols in glow- books and pamphlets, and 34 reprints of foreign books 
ing language the sweetness of his disposition, the | and pamphlets. Many were doubtless printed which 
warmth of his heart, and the strength of his friendship. | were never purchased for the library, and some that 
were in the library have been lost or destroyed. Per- 
The Reverend Nathaniel Evans, Minister of the Pro- | haps one third might safely be added to the number in 
testant Episcopal Church, and Missionary to Glou- | the library, which would give upwards of 600 for the 
cester county, N. Jersey, published a volume of poems { number of works printed in the province. 
in 1770, most of which may be read now with pleasure. 
If not remarkable for energy or originality, the vivida| In the year 1768 Robert Bell, who did a good deal for 
vis animi, they are smooth and polished, and indicate | literature in his way, came to Philadelphia. He was a 
the possession of arefined taste and lively imagination. | Scotsman by birth but had lived several years in Dub- 


} 











From a short memoir of him, which I have seen, it ap- 
pears that he was born in Philadelphia, in 1742, and re- 
ceived his education at the academy then newly institu- 
ted. After spending six years in this institution, his 
friends withdrew him and placed him in a counting 
house. He devoted his time however to the muses, 


. 


lin, as a bookseller, in which capacity he was some 
time the partner of George Alexander Stevens, so well 
known for his humour and facetiousness. Bell first es- 
tablishec himself as a book auctioneer, and afterwards 
as a bookseller. In 1772 he undertook a sti:pendous 
enterprise for the time, the reprinting of Blackstone’s 
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Commentaries, in four volumes, octavo; with a supple- 
ment in a fifth volume. A liberal subscription however 
rewarded his exertions, andhe shortly afterwards pub- | 
lished a second edition of Blackstone in quarto, and | 
editions of Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, and of Fergu- | 
son’s Essay on Civil Society, besides minor works. He | 
was also publisher of the original edition of Paine’s cele- | 
brated pamphlet Common Sense. Ivis said that Paine | 
was at one time in Bell’s employ asaclerk. After the 
war broke out, Bell, finding his regular business as a 
bookseller interrupted, resumed that of selling at auc- 
tion; and travelled from New Hampshire to Virginia 
with books forsale. In the course of one of these ex- 
peditions, he died at Richmond in Virginia, in Septem- 
ber, 1784. In business he was perfectly fair and up- 
right, and is said to have been avery pleasant compan- 
ion. He hada vein of eccentricity however in his com- 
position, which appeared sometimes in his advertise- 
ments. Those for sale at auction were commonly head- 
ed: “Jewells and Diamonds to be sold or sacrificed by 
Robert Bell, humble provedore to the sentimentalists.” 
Announcing Blackstone’s Commentaries and ether 
books to be published by subscription, he invites the 
public in these words: ‘Intentional encouragers, who 
wish for a participation of this sentimental banquet, are 
requested to send their names to Robert Bell,” &c. 


ne 


Literature and science received ample encouragement, 
both by words and deeds, from the provincial govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. Before one English foot had 
been placed on the soil of the colony, the venerable 
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| alone, amounted to about 12,000 dollars in money, be- 


sides the grant of one half of a manor in Bucks County, 
containing upwards of $000 acres. He also founded and 
endowed a public library in Lancaster, which in compli- 
ment to his wife, was called “the Juliana Library.” 

Nor was the assembly of the province at any time 
backward in affording countenance, and support to let- 
ters and science. Two instances of their liberality de- 
serve particular mention. In the session of 1768—9, 
the assembly appropriated 100 pounds sterling to the 
purchase of a reflecting telescope, with a micrometer, 
for the purpose of enabling the Philosophical Society 
to observe the transit of Venus; and shortly afterwards, 
at the same session, gave an additional sum of 100 
pounds to defray the expense of erecting observatories. 
In 1771, they granted to Dr. Rittenhouse the sum of 
300 pounds by a resolution, which expressed that it was 
given ‘fas atestimony of the high sense, which the 
house entertains of his mathematical genius, and me- 
chanical abilities in constructing his orrery.” 





NOTE A. 

Some light is thrown upon the subject by the follow- 
ing extract from Keith’s Journal of his subsequent tra- 
vels, of which mention is made in another part of this 
memor. 

**| happened in America, while I was there travelling, 
to see a book lately print®d, called New England 
Judged, having a printed appendix to it by John Whit- 
ing, Quaker, who has set up of latefora great author 
among them, and who is extremely ignorant as well as 


and illustrious founder issued a manifesto, containing \ confident to utter falsehoods and abusive slanders. In 


the soundest doctrines of political philosophy, and the 
most convincing reasons in support of them. The fol- 
lowing passages deserve to be constantly borne in mind 
in every district of this country. ‘*Governments like 
clocks go from the motion men give them; and as 
governments are made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined too. Wherefore governments rather de- 
pend upon men than men upon governments. Let 
men be good and the government cannot be bad; if it 
be ill they will cure it. 
vernment be ever so good they will endeavour to warp 
and spoil it to their turn. That therefore which makes 
a good constitution must keep it, viz. men of wisdom 
and virtue, qualities that because they descend not with 
worldly inheritances must be carefully propagated by 
a virtuous educationof youth;for which after ages will owe 
more to the care and prudefice of founders, and the suc- 
cessive magistracy,than to their parents for their pri- 
yate patrimonies.”’ 

The 12th article of the Frame of Government,provides 


council shall erect and order public schools, and en- 
courage and reward the authors of useful sciences, and 
laudable inventions in the province.” Among the 
committee into which the provincial council was to be 
divided, was “a committee of manners, education and 
arts, that all wicked and scandalous living may be pre- 
vented, and that youth may be successively trained up 
in virtue, and useful knowledge, and arts.” Such 
were the sentiments entertained at the outset ofthe gov- 
ernment,and the provisions fer enforcing them, The 
same principles appear to have been cherished at every 
stage of the colonial history, of which one example has 
already been given in the extract from the character of 
the Friends’ school. 

The Penn family seem to have been uniformly disposed 
to encourage learning and science, and contributed libe- 
rally from their private funds fer the purpose. Tho- 
mas Penn, who died in 1775, the last surviving child of 
the founder, and whois said to haye been ‘the worthi- 
est of his children, and the one who most nearly resem- 
bled him in abilitiesand virtues,’’* was fond of literary 
pursuits. His donations to the college of Philadelphia 


in exptess terms, “That the governor and sd | 


*Barton’s Life of Rittenhouse, p. 179, note 70. 


But if men be bad let the go- 


his appendix he utters a notorious falsehood upon me, 
as if at Philadelphia about the year 1692, I had fained 
myself a prisoner, and to make this fiction to be believ- 
ed, 1 had gone to the porch of the prison, the prison 
door being shut against me, and from the porch of the 
prison had writ and dated a paper of complaint against 
the Quakers for my imprisonment; and to make his 
reader take the greater notice of it, he has caused the 
following words to be printed in the margin in great 
Black Lejters George Keith’s Mock Imprisonment. Now 
to prove the notorious falsehood of this, I need go no 
further than a book of one of his brethren, viz. Samuel 
Jennings, printed at London, 1694, called by him “The 
State of the Case,” &c, wherein though he has uttered 
many falsehoods concerning the state of the case about 
our differences ef principles of religion, in the year 
1691, and 1692, whereof I had largely detected him in 
my printed reply to his book; yet he saith true in what 
he did report in his book concerning two persons whom 
the Quakers had put ym prison, the one for printing a 
sheet of mine, I called an .2ppeal, &c. and the other for 
selling one or two of them when printed; the name of 
the printer is VV illiam Bradford; the name of the other 
is John Mackomb. Now, concerning them the said 
Quaker, Samuel Jennings reports, that they signed a 
paper from the prison, when they signed it tn the entry, 
common to the prison, and the next house.t ‘Thus he 
gives the true matter of fact, and tells truly who signed 
that paper in the entry or porch which were those two 
above-named persons, but mentions not me as being 
concerned in signing that paper, either in the entry or 
porch, or any where else. And to be sure, if I had 
been one of the persons who signed that paper, he 
would have told the world of it, as thereby thinking to 
have some great matter against me. For he chargeth 
it upon the two above-mentioned persons, William 
Bradford and John Mackomb, that it was deceit in them 
to sign a paper from the prison, when they were not 
in the prison, but in the porch or entry of it, as he saith. 
In my answer to him, I have showed it was no deceit, nor 
had any thing blame-worthy; the case was this. They 
were prisoners frem a warrant from some Quaker Jus- 





{It seems from this, that there was but oneentry in 
those days for the prison and the adjoining house, 
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tices, for the fact above-mentioned, and had been de- 
tained in prison for some time, and were ordered to be 
kept in prison until the next court, unless they gave 
security by bonds, to answer at the nextcourt. After 
some time, the jailor, by favour let them go home, but | 
still they were prisoners, not being released by any ju- 
dicatory; and the Quaker justices delaying to bring them 
toatrial, they went to the prison to write, and sign 
their petition from the prison to have their trial at the 
next sessions; but it happened that the jailor was gone 
abroad, and had the key of the prison with him, so that 
they could not getin. Now I see no deceit or insincerity 
in this, more than in the common practice of many 
Quakers, who have printed records of their suffering 
imprisonment (for not paying tithes,) some years, and 
yet they often had liberty to go home, by favour of the 
jailors, to my certain knowledge. But whether Wil- 
liam Bradford and John Mackomb, where guilty of de- 
ceit or not, is not materia} to the present case of John 
Whiting, his vile slander, as if I had been the person, 
or one of the persons who had writ that paper frem the 
porch or entry of the prison. This isa sufficient proof 
that what John Whiting hasthus printed against me 
was not from the infallible spirit, and that he is, there- 


fore, by George Fox’s sentence, adeceiver.” Page 40, 
&e. 








STEAM BOAT CELEBRATION. 


Agreeably to previous arrangement, a large company 
of the citizens of Franklin and the surrounding country, 
together witha number of gentlemen from Meadville 
and Kittanning, among whom were three of the worthy 
proprietors of the Steam Boat “Allegheny,” to wit: Da- 
vid Dick and Joseph Douglass, Esqs. of Meadville, and 
Philip Mechling, Esq. of Kittanning, attending on spe- 
cial invitation, sat down to an elegant dinner, prepared 
by Mr. John Evans, at his Hotel, in this borough, on 
the 5th inst. Frederich Crarey, Esq. President of the 
day, and John Anderson and William Kinnear, Esqs. 
Vice Presidents. After the cloth was removed, the 
following among other toasts were drank, accompanied 
with appropriate music and grateful and hearty cheers, 


. and occasionally an animated song by a gentleman of the 


company. 
Toasts. 

The Steam Boat ‘**Allegheny”—Her complete success 
has fully proved the facility of navigating the beautiful 
river, whose name she bears—She has opened a new 
era in the improvement of our infant country—A fit 
cause for national rejoicing. 

Thomas Blanchard.—His skill and genius have devel- 
oped the genuine advantages our region of country pos- 
sesses. 

The enlightened and enterprising proprietors of the 
‘‘Allegheny’”*—May the same patriotic spirit which ac- 
tuated them, and enabled them to bear down all opposi- 
tion and discouragement; inspire the hearts of all our 
citizens, 

The Allegheny river.—Her excelling advantages and 
resources now made manifest. A great link in the chain 
of inland commerce from Philadelphia to the Lake— 
from New Orleans to New York—from the Gulf of 
Mexico to that of St. Lawrence. The rich cargoes of 
produce and merchandize borne swiftly upon her bo- 
som will be a living and increasing monument to the 
last ages of time, of the joyful occasion we this day 
celebrate. 

French Creek.—The key of the north west--the true, 
natural line of communication from our wealthy Me- 
tropolis to the vast inland seas—May her great impor- 
tance be justly appreciated by an enlightened Legisla- 
ture. 

After the toasts were drank, the president, Mr. Crary, 
rose and in a feeling and impressive manner addressed 


Mr. Dick, and his associates present, with the following 
sentiment: 
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Sir —Your active exertionsand liberal expenditures for 
the purpose of building & getting into operation the S.B. 
Allegheny; your kind and generous attentions to accom- 
modate and gratify all whom business, pleasure, or cu- 
riosity induced to visit your boat, have been observed 
and highly approved by your fellow citizens throughout 
the country. But the inhabitants of this Borough and 
vicinity, more immediately interested in the success of 
your enterprise, and desirous of giving the most public 
testimony of their respect, and grateful acknowledge- 
ments on this occasion, have invited youand your as- 
sociates to meet us in this public manner, that they 
might evince the most full and lively expressions of 
their feelings andregard. The facility with which the 
steamboat under your direction surmounted the natural 
obstacles of the river, and ascended almost to its source, 
caused great satisfaction to all friendly to its improve- 
ment, affording undeniable evidence of its practicability; 
and by silencing the opposition of its enemies, Govern- 
ment will be encouraged to commence and complete a 
liberal and judicious system of improvement, such as 
the situation and interests of an extensive aad valuable 
portion of our country require. 

Anticipating, then, the advantages resulting from 
this success, we see our beautiful river improved, the 
obstructions to its complete navigation removed, its 
channels. opened and deepened soas to admit steam- 
boat navigation at almost all times and seasons of the 
year. Then willbe daily seen, nay, we may say hour- 
ly, crafts of every description from the humble canoe 
to the majestic Steam Boat, passing and repassing on its 
smooth and gentle surface, ruffled only by the rapidity 
of their motions. The produce of the rich countries 
of the Mississippi and the South, the lead and copper 
from the great and inexhaustible mines of the Missouri, 
the Upper Mississippiand the lakes, brought and ex- 
changed for the productions and Manufactures of the 
North, and the country bordering on our noble river, or 
by means of the many canals and rail roads communicat- 
ing therewith, conveyed to the shores of the Atlantic, 
thence to be exported to the most distant countries for 
a market, therebv affording employment and wealth to 
thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow citizens. 
Numberless towns and villages will arise, dispensing 
wealth, prosperity, civilization and happiness around, 
where now are seen only the wild and magnificent forest 
or the humble cottage of the farmer. 

These are not the wild visions of fancy, or of an im- 
agination heated by a too fervent desire for their accom- 
plishment. By comparing the past with the present, 
the situation and local advantages of this section of 
country with many others where a few years only have 
produced changes as great; can we for a moment doubt 
these predictions will be fully realized and that some of 
us now present may live to enjoy their benefits. 

To You, then Sir, and your associates, who commenc- 
ed this great work,and have afforded these strong proofs 
of its ultimate success—we beg leave in behalf of our- 
selves, our posterity and our country, to offer our sin- 
cere thanks and acknowledgements. May you long 
survive to witness the prosperity that your zeal and 
liberality, by the blessings of Divine Previdence shall 
diffuse throughout this favored country. 

I now beg leave to submit the following toast: 

Mr. David Dick, and the other Proprietors of the Steam 
Boat Allegheny. They have deserved well of their coun- 
try—Honour to those to whom Honour is due. 

Mr. Dick then arose, and after expressing in a neat 
and forcible manner his warm and grateful feelings on 
the present occasion, gave a full and satisfactory account 
of the circumstances which gave rise to the engagement 
with Mr. Blanchard to construct the steam-beat, the 
success of which we were then celebrating. He mo- 
destly suggested that more honour was attributed to 
himself and associates, than he thought they were enti- 
tled to. He observed that there was a gentlemen pre- 
sent (R. L. Potter, Esq. of Meadville) to whom we 
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were, perhaps, more indebted than to any other per- 
son, for originating the idea of constructing a steam 
boat to do an advantageous and useful business on the 
Allegheny river—that Mr. Potter had seen in an eas- 
tern paper, abouta year since, a notice of Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s successful experiment on the Connecticut river, 
with a steam boat of a peculiar construction, and being 
one of those people called Yankees, who are disposed to 
make the most of every thing, he conceived the idea 
that a steam boat, such as there described, might be run 
with advantage on the Allegheny river, and shortly af- 
terwards wrote to Mr. Blanchard, who came on, ex- 
plored the river, and made avery favourable report of 
its adaptation toa steamboat of his construction—that 
a negociation, and finally a contract between Mr. 
Blanchard, on the one part, and himself and others took 
place, and the completion of the boat and final success 
were the result. Mr. Dick then entered into acheering 
account of the success of the boat beyond any reason- 
able anticipation, although an opportunity for so full a 
test of its advantages, as could have been wished was 
not afforded—-that by the terms of the contract with 
Mr. Blanchard, she was to have been finished by the 
first of April, but owing to a variety of circumstances, 
she did not commence running until towards the latter 
end of that month, and then in an unfinished state, so 
that a consid@fable portion of time was lost at the end, 
of each trip, repairing what had been used as temporary 
and completing what had been dispensed with, in or- 
der to make the experiment—besides, much delay was 
occasioned by the great difficulty in procuring fuel— 
that notwithstanding all those disadvantages, and many | 
others necessarily incident toan experiment, slie had 
made seven trips up the Allegheny river and back to | 
Pittsburg, one of which, 14 miles above Warren, and 
one to Olean Point! about £70 miles above Pittsburgh- 
that since the water had fallen so low, that steam boats 
of ordinary construction had ceased running on the Ohio 
river, she had undergone considerable alterations in 
the completion of many portions of the workmanship, 
which had been but temporary and some additions 
which had much improved her appearance and _ power, 
‘and she was at present the only steamboat running to 
any advantage fora considerable distance below Pitts- 
burgh—that towards the close of the running of other 
steam boats, she had started from Pittsburgh in company 
with one of the most powerful and rapid running boats 
on the river, and against many advantages, with a much 
heavier load reached Cincinnati more than fifty miles 
ahead. ‘That a number of boats wcre now constructing 
on the same plan asthe “.2/legheny,” and we might rea- 
sonably expect in the course of one or two years more, 
to see as many steam boats plying on the bosom of the 
Allegheny river, as heretofore on the Ohio. That he 
was fully satisfied, from a careful and accurate observa- 
tion of both the Ohio and the Allegheny rivers thai a 
much less sum expended on the latter river than had 
been expended on the former, in the same distance, 
would render it a safe and certain channel of navigation 
for this construction of steamboats, during the lowest 
stages of water. That he had carefully noticed all the 
obstacles that presented themselves in the Allegheny 
to its complete navigation at all seasons, (except when 
prevented by ice) and that he entertained no doubt, 
they could all be removed as farup as Warren, for a 
comparatively small sum, at the farthest not exceeding | 
75,000 dollars. Mr. Dick urged with much force 
and feeling, and unanswerable argument, the extreme 
injustice and destitution of policy, in any attempt to 
divert the waters of French Creek, an important and 
indispensable tributary of the Allegheny from its natu- 
ral channel, and frem that channel whose usefulness in 
a. commercial point of view, had been by the late 
improvements and experiments, so clearly developed. 
He exhibited ina very clear manner, the folly of indulg- 
ing the visionary idea of carrying into execution an act 
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the opening of an infinitely inferior channel, by a very 
circuitous route, along the verge of the state, and cal- 
culated to convey the Western road to Baltimore, in- 
stead of our own flourishing metropolis. He dwelt 
with evident pleasure upon tiie rapidly increasing im- 
provements of our region of country—the incalculable 
increase of produce and merchandize, and the means of 
transportation made easy—the unexpected quantity of 
freight and number of passengers which would be 
borne upon the smooth surface of the Allegheny river, 
as soon as a regular ‘ine of transportation should be es- 
tablished, which we would unquestionably very shortly 
realize: That the short trialthey had an opportunity, 
of making, under all disadvantages, proved a_ business 
far beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. That 
it fully warranted the conclusion that the agricultural 
and mineral productions of the country, destined for 
market, together with the merchandize supplied in the 
interior from our commercial cities, now ensured a con- 
stant business on our noble river, and ample patronage 
for a regular line of transportation. 

He cencluded by offering the following toast: 

The Pig Metal of the Allegheny.—May it not be the 
least of the patronage of the steam boats hereafter to 
float on its bosom. 

Mr. Potter rose and remarked that as an honor in this 
valuable undertaking had been unexpectedly, on his 
part, ascribed to him, to which he had not considered 
himself entitled, he thought it due tothe company to 
state any agency he had in it. He said that on the 13th 
of August last, he saw a notice in an eastern paper, of a 
successful experiment of a steam boat on the Connecti- 
cut river by a Mr. Blanchard—that from his knowledge 
of that river and the Allegheny, he was satisfied it was 
much more difficult to navigate than the latter, and 
presented many more natural obstacles—that he threw 
afew hasty ideas together, drawing the comparison, 
which he accompanied with the original notice referred 
to and had the whole published in the Crawford Mes- 
senger, witha view of drawing the public attention to 
the subject—that be had reflected considerably on 
the idea and believed seriously it might be turned to 
advantage—that he consulted with Mr. Atkinson, Mr. 
Shattuck, and Doctor Bemus and the result was, that he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Blanchard on the subject, but did 
not know his Christian name, or to what place to direct 
it—that he endorsed the letter, “Mr. Blanchard whe 
built the steam boat, ‘Vermont,’—Springfield, Mass.” 
with a request to the Post Master, if Mr. Blanchard had 
left that place to forward it after him. That he receiv- 
ed no answer for five or six weeks, when to his aston- 
ishment, one morning, Mr. Blanchard appeared in his 
office and inquired if his name was Potter, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, informed him he had re_ 
ceived his letter, and had come to examine the Alleg- 
heny river, should he receive sufficient encouragement 
—that he introduced him to Mr. Dick and a number of 
other gentlemen—that Mr. Blanchard examined the 
river—made a report which was satisfactory-——-a negoci- 
ation took place between him and Mr. Dick and others, 
and a contract was entered into between them. Mr. 
Potter made a few animated remarks, in which he por- 
trayed in lively colors, the rapid march of improvement 
in our district of country, of which the success of the 
“Allegheny” furnished a brilliant example--that within 
one year a project which was at first thought by many 
to be entirely visionary, had succeeded in reality be- 
yond the expectations of those most liable to the charge 
of being chimercial. He dwelt upon the ease with 
which the waters of the Allegheny river could now be 
mingled with those of Lake Erie, and the line of trans- 
portation to Philadelphia rendered complete by French 
creek. He concluded by observing that he cheerfully 
relinquished all the honor that had been unexpectedly 
bestowed upon him, in the useful enterprise, to those 
whose patriotism and public spirit induced them to ex- 


‘ of so gross injustice, when its direct effect would be! pend their time and money in the undertaking. They 
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had furnished the metalic substance, he had done nothing 
but the wind work. 

The following toast, offered by James Thompson, 
Esq. was then drank, with hearty and lively cheers: 

R. L. Potter, Esq. The acknowledged wind-workman 
of the steam boat ‘“2l/egheny,’—May his wind ever con- 
tinue to be as useful to his country, and as honorable to 
himself. 


VoLunTeEER TOASTS. 


By Philip Mechling, Esqg.—The borough of Franklm 
— it will reap, in its future prosperity, the reward of its 

resent zeal in the cause of internal improvement. 

William D. Harris, of Pittsburg.—(Mr. Harris is one 
of the proprietors, and in answer to the committee who 
gave him an invitation, stated that it was out of his 
power to attend and forwarded his toast, which- was 
read by the president of the day.) The Allegheny- 
river—Legislative aid alone required to constitute it a 
channel of immense commerce. 

John Anderson, Esq.—*The meeting of the waters,” 
Lake Erie and Allegheny—Mgpy no sectional feelings, 
nor illiberal policy prevent its speedy accomplishment. 

Joseph Douglass, Esg.—Our western interests——-Mav 
their just claims be fairly represented in our next Lv 
gislature. 

Alexander McCalmont, Esq.--The proprietors of the 
steam boat ‘.A/legheny.’—They believed in Yankees, and 
were not disappointed. 

James R. Kirk.--The steam boat Allegheny-—May 
every obstruction to her passage in the Allegheny river | 
be speedily removed. 

Joseph Buffington, Esq.—The Beaver and Shenango— 
Pennsylvania will not expend millions to destroy the 
navigation of the Allegheny river. 

Join Galbraith, Esq.—The “Allegheny,’”’ the pioneer 
to Olean—The forerunner to countless of her kind, 
floating on the limpid bosom of our beautiful river— 
May she soon be followed by legislative aid. 

Joseph S. Cornwell.—The Citizens of Franklin.— 
Patriotic and magnanimous—capable of appreciating 
the merits of men of enterprise in the system of internal | 
improvement. 

James R. Dick. —The Allegheny river.—As far as it | 
can be navigated by steam, we want no horse power. 

Alexander McCalmont, Esq.—The Allegheny, French 
creek and Beaver, important rivers of Pennsylvania— 
They ought to have participated in the appropriations 
for internal improvement; want of union in their rep- 
resentatives has, so far, left them to participate in taxa- | 
tion alone. Experience keeps a dear scliool. 

William Raymond.—Public spirit—The vital current | 
which invigorates and sustains the conimunity.—He | 
who does not add his mite to its impetus and purity, | 
should be debarred from all participation in its bene- | 
fits. 
John Little, Esq.—The steam boat Allegheny—Mr. | 


Blanchard has proved that things can be done on the 
Allegheny as well as on other rivers. 

John Service. —A Fulton and a Blanchard.—Long may | 
their ingenuity be appreciated. 

John WV. Howe, Esq.—The steam boat Allegheny— 
Yankees may have projected her in wind, but steam | 
and a Democrat* alone can propel her. | 

Parker McDowell.—Vhe proprietors sof the steam | 
boat Allegheny—May they receive that encouragement | 
and patronage to which their extensive enterprise so 
justly entitles them. 
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Dr. George W. Connely.—Internal improvement—~ 
May the next legislature. give a few grains, out of the 
state Toil Dish, tor the improvement of the Allegheny. 

Isaac R. Connely.—The memory of Robert Fulton— 
The master genius whose mighty energies produced 
the model, and pyt into successful operation, a steam 
boat. 

N. Carey. —The steam boat Allegheny—may her 
boiler never burst. 

John Broadfoot, Esq. —Thomas Blanchard, the steam 
boat Allegheny and her proprietors.—They have shown 
the opponents of the French creek and Allegheny 
route a Yankee trick. 

Col. James Kinnear.—Capt. Blanchard, the construc- 
tor of the steam boat Allegheny.—May he long be re- 
membered. 

Geo. W. Getly’s.--The proprietor of the steam boat 
Allegheny.—May their patriotic enterprise be duly ap- 
preciated by an enlightened people. 

John Anderson, Esq.—Our canal commissioners.—- 
The success of the steam boat Allegheny must set them 
right, 

James R. Snowden, Esq.--The enterprising proprie- 
tors of the steam boat Allegheny-—“Verily they have 
vheir reward.” 

Mr. Douglass observed that much had been said by 
the friends of internal improvement, relative to the 
French Creek Feeder &c. he had but one sentiment now 
to express—it was a health to Mr. Evans our present 
feeder. 

The company separated at a seasonable hour, and in 
good order, and a strong manifestation of social feeling, 
anda free exchange of friendly sentiment prevailed 
throughout. 





From the Pennsylvania Reporter. 
HARRISBURG. 


Messrs. Welsh & Miller:—The writer of this article 
has been at some trouble in finding out the different 
arts which are practised in our borough, with their 
numbers; and would be very glad that the citizens of 
this place should see what they are doing; and that the 
world may know what we are ‘‘driving at.” He thinks 
that it would be acceptable, and therefore sends it to 
you for publication. 

In all the calculations, M’Claysburg, which is sepa- 
rated from Harrisburg, only by an alley, is included, 
being considered as a part of the town, but not in law. 

The occupations subjoined, with their number is set 
down as near as can be, without traversing the town 
and taking them down as you go. ‘The number of 
houses—whether of brick, three story, two story, or 
one story; are also taken down in the same way as the 
different occupations, but may be relied on to be not 
much out of the way: 


1820. 1830. 
Harrisburg, 2990, 4307. 
M’Claysburg, 219. 


Total, 4526 

The increase in Harrisburg, is 1317; and in the two 
taken together, supposed to be 1400. 

Harrisburg contains six hundred and thirty-six houses, 
used either as dwellings or workshops—of which there 
are of 

Brick—Trree story, 58; two story, 158; one story, 5. 


Joseph M. Fox, Esq.—The navigation of the Alleg- | Total, 201. 


heny, by steam vessels—Deemed chimercial until | 


Frame—Three story, 1; two story, 311; one story, 


placed beyond contest by the enterprising proprietors | 119. Total, 431. 


of the steam boat. 








*The ‘Democrat’ is the name of an invention of the 
ingenious builder, to assist in a very shallow rapid wa- 


ter, on the principle of a setting pole, worked with a| German Reformed, 1; Episcopalian, 1; Roman Catho- 


windlass; but the proprietors say they never had occé- 
sion to use it. 


Stone—4. 

Recapitulation—Brick, 201; Frame, 431; Stone, 4.— 
Total, 636. 

The churches are—Lutheran, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
lic, 1; Methodist, 1; Unitarian, 1; Baptist, 1; African, 1. 

There are eight printing offices in this place; six of 
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which issue papers. Four of those are semi-weekly, | cheap, though homely. There is also a very large 
during the sitting of the Legislature, and the remainder | yard to it, which takes up half a square, in which the 
weekly. Of the 4 weekly papers, there are 2 German. | boarders can walk at their leisure or employ themselves 
I shall give below the names of the proprietors of the | at work, just at the option of the county. 
establishments which issue papers, with their titles,| The county school-house on the Lancasterian sys- 
number of times issued in a week, the days on which | tem, is very large, calculated to afford room to hun- 
they are issued during the recess of the Legislature, | dreds of pupils. It is built of brick, two stories high; 
their price, and size, viz. on which is erected a small steeple calculated for a bell. 
Welsh & Miller—Pennsylvania Reporter—semi-week- | An individual in our borough is busily engaged in the 
ly during the sitting of the Legislature, issued on Fri- | rearing of the silk worm, at which he has become very 
day, price three dollars, imperial-size. successful; having thousands of the worms busily spin- 

Johan S. Wiestling & Co.—Pennsylvania Intelligen- | ning the silken thread; and of which we expect soon 
cer, semi-weekly during the sitting of the Legislature, | to see our ladies wear dresses, and our gentlemen waist 
issued on Tuesday, price three dollars, imperial size. coats. 

Hugh Hamilton—Harrisburg Chronicle, semi-weekly | Our town containstwo banks for supplying those who 
during the sitting of the legislature, issued on Monday, | have not, with some of “the needful.” The one is the 
price three dollars, super-royal size. Harrisburg Bank and the other a branch of the bank of 

Francis Wyeth—The Republican, issued on Saturday, | Pennsylvania. 
price two dollars, imperial size. ,I will close my article by observing, that there is 

John M’Cord—The Statesman, semi-weekly during | room enough in our borough for manufactories of all 
the sitting of the Legislature, issued on Wednesday, | kinds. We have the majestic rolling Susquehanna on 
price three dollars, super-royal size. our west; while our Pennsylvania canal passes by on our 

John T. Bobbs—Die Amerikanische Bauer, weekly, | east, which can supply our town with any thing needed 
issued on Friday, price one dollar, medium size. by those who enter into manufactures, from the north. 

Jacob Baab—-Die Morganroethe, weekly, issued on | Tis here that the opulent and enterprising should set- 
Friday, price one dollar, medium size. tle. If they who erect manufactories, manufacture 

There are six very large board yards in the place. more than they can find a market for here, they can 


There are two warehouses immediately in the bo- | send it to Philadelphia by the canal, orto Baltimore by 
rough, for the accommodation of merchants living in | the river. 


the borough, one of which is of Brick, the other of THOMAS. 
wood. The frame one is on the bank of the Susque- es 

hanna river, whose waters flow past our boreugh; over | MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL-— 
which is an elegant bridge, built in 1812, by Theodore 1700 TO 1712. 

Burr, cost upwards of 192,000 dollars. Four very large 

warehouses are also built on the banks of the canal. [Continvep rrom Pace 78.] 


There are in this place, At a Council held at Philadelphia, 4th of 3d mo. 1708. 
Doctors 7, confectionaries 3, burr millstone maker 1, | Edward Shippen, President, informed the rest of the 
stage offices 3, brush manufactory J, book stores 4, shoe | Board that he doubted not but they were acquainted 
stores 3, tailors 10, mantua-makers 3, stone cutter 1, | with the mournful occasion of their mee ting at this 
bakers 4, stone masons 4, lottery offices 3, clothing | time, viz. the decease of our late Lieut. Governor, and 
stores 5, coppersmiths 2, tinners 6, blue dyers 4, fancy | that it is now incumbent upon them, in pursuance of the 
weaver 1, gunsmiths 2, brass founder 1, saddle and har- | proprietaries commission to the council, to take care 
ness makers 5, comb manufactory 1, tobacco manufac- | of the peace and well-being of the Government; and 
tories 4, milliners 5, hardware stores 6, hatters 4, tan- | thereupon desired the advice of the members therein. 
ners 3, hat stores 4, liquor stores 3, drum maker 1, It was moved that the commission should be read; 
bellows makers 1, wagon makeis 3, lock smiths 1, black- | which accordingly was read: and ordered, thereupon, 
smiths 9, coppersmiths 2, liveries 4, barbers 5, chair-| that the same should be forthwith published in due 
makers 3, lawyers 10, tanners 4, taverns 30, gig trim- | form in the market place. And the said members doe 
mer 1, painters 5, coachmakers 5, silver plater 1, brew- | unanimously agree to act according to the best of their 
eries 2, coopers 3, book binders 5, rope maker 1, car- | ability, in pursuance of the powers with which they are 
penters 12, schoels 6, weavers 3, groceries 13, shoe | invested by the said commission. 
makers 8, cabinet makers 6, dry goods stores 20, apo-|__ It was further moved, whether any further qualifica- 
thecaries 5, silver smiths 6, plasterers 2,pottery 1, stock- | tion was necessary besides what they had already taken 
ing weaver i, butchers 11, soap and candle manufacto- | at the first opening of the said commission, upon the 
ries 2, flour stores 2, distillery (not in operation) 1. Lieut. Governor’s entrance on the Government, and it 
There is in this place a grist mill, ranning three pair | was Resolved, that the said qualifications were suffi- 
of stones, propelled by steam. The building is of wood, | cient, all the requisite attestations, &c. having been 
three stories high, and our enterprising townsman Wm. | then taken. 
Le Baron, is now laying a foundation fora grist and saw 
mill, to be propelled also by steam. 





At a Council held at Philadelphia, V7th of 3d mo. 1703. 
It would not be out of the way to notice the works of} The Council being sate, information was given that 


the Messrs. Wiestling, which are situated within view | Col. Robert Quary desired to wait upon the Council, 
of our borough. They have erected at their works an | when they were ready to receive him; whereupon a 
air furnace, and two cupolas, the{bellows of which are | message was sent to lett the said Col. Quary know the 
worked by a steam engine, of the power of twenty-four | Council was now ready to receive him. 
horses—a saw mill, and are now erecting another—two Col. Quary accordingly came, and addressing himself 
circular saws for laths, &c.—two lathes for turning iron; | to the President, informed him and the Board, That he 
which are propelled by the same engine. A brass fur- | had received from the Right Honorable the Lords of 
nace and blacksmith shop is also attached to these | Trade and Plantations, certain directions; with an Or- 
works. They manufacture at their works, lathes for | der of the Queen’s Majesty in Council, relating to this 
turning wood or iron, threshing machines of three dif- | Board and the Government, concerning the qualifica- 
ferent patents, castings of all kinds, and a great many | tions of magistrates and officers within the same, which 
other things not known to the writer. Orders he was ready to communicate upon the Presi- 
Our court-house is large; built of brick, with a frame | dent’s promise or his word, that the same should be re- 
steeple, on which is hung a bell for the use of the | stored to him; because he should have occasion to make 
county. Our gaol is also very amply calculated for a | uée of the said Order in other parts of this Government. 
great many boarders of the county; the bearding is | And the President thereupon gave his word that it 
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should be accordingly restored. Whereupon the said | Dedimus Potestatem, for administering an oath to the 
Col. Quary offered the said Order of the Queen and Governor, appeared, and desiring to know the pleasure 
Council, signed John Povey, under the Council seal, | of the Council, Edward Shippen, the President inform- 
requiring all persons in judicial, or any other office or | ed them that by the death of our late Lieut. Governor, 
offices, in Pennsyfvania and the lower Counties, before | the care of the Government having devolved upon the 
their entering upon any such office or offices, to take | Council, till further provision could be made, they 
the oath directed by the law of England, or the affirma- | found it necessary to qualify themselves as far as possi- 
tion allowed by the said law to Quakers; and that no} ble, to answer the end of the law, and that considering 
Judge be allowed to sit upon the Bench who shall not | their duty in this point, they found one thing particu- 
first take the oath of a Judge; or in lieu thereof, the | larly required of the Governor of this province whom 
aforesaid affirmation, as directed by the law of England, | they now represented, viz. to come under an obligation 
as also that all persons who in England are obliged | as required by act of Parliament, for the better security 


and are willing to take an oath in any public or judicial 
proceeding, be admitted so to doe by the proper offi- | 
cers and Judges in Pennsylvania and the lower Coun- } 


of trade and navigation; that to this end the late King 
had granted an instrument appointing them, the said 
persons, commissioners for that purpose; in pursuance 


ties; in default of all which, or in case the Judges shall of which instrument, and the Queen’s late Order, (the 
refuse to administer the said oath or attestation, her} privilege of which he hoped, those that could not take 
Majesty was pleased to declare their proceedings, and | an oath might expect,) they were desired to qualify 
by the said Order they were accordingly declared to be | the members now met for that end. 
null and void. The committee answered, That they formerly had 
_Also a copy of an Order of the Queen in Council, | been unfairly dealt by about that instrument; being in- 
giving her royal approbation of Andrew Hamilton, Esq. | juriously as they thought, detained from them, and in- 
to be Deputy Governor of the province of Pennsylva- | sisted on the same arguments the three of the same 
nia and territories adjacent, under Wm. Penn, Esq. ac- | commissioners had done when called to administer the 


cording to the Act of the 7th, and 8th, of the late King, 
to the first of May, in the year 1704. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 1st of 4th mo. 1703. 
_ This being the day for the Court of the Quarter Ses- 
sions of the county of Philadelphia to sit according to 


law. The Justices of the said Court being advised of 


the late Order of the Queen in Council, requiring all 
persons in judicial offices to take the oath directed by 
the law of England, ov the affirmation allowed by the 
said law to Quakers, desired they might be directed by 


the Council, whether it.be requisite to take any further | 
qualifications, in pursuance of the said Order, than | 
what they have already taken, being all those that the | 


said law requires: 

Which being duly debated and considered, it was 
Resolved, that although it did not appear absolutely ne- 
cessary that such oaths or attestations as have already 
been duly taken, according to the law of England, 
should be taken again; yet it might be requisite in ho- 


nour to the said Order, that the officers should be again | 


qualified, in respect to the present Queen. 


But it being further thought necessary that the mem- | 


bers of the Council should not only be qualified, as 


same oath to Gov. Andrew Hamilton, upon his acces- 
, sion to the Gevernment; and to which the same an- 
| swers were made by the Council, as were upon that 
| occasion. 
| Upon which some considerable time being spent 
| Without coming to any resolution, in a great measure 
occasioned by Col. Quary’s saying that had he been pre- 
| sent, and had the Dedimus at the aforementioned time, 
he should have thought himself obliged to have inquir- 
ed further into Col. Hamilton’s qualification to be Go- 
| vernor before the cath should have been administered, 
which was the inconveniency always suspected by the 
Council. ‘The said committee were at length request- 
ed to withdraw, that the Council might advise upon it, 
viz. whether they should deliver up the said Dedimus 
{ to the committee as they required; and accordingly they 
| withdrew, but the Council not yet being able to come 
to a final resolution in the case, concluded that the con- 
_ sideration should be further deferred till a full Board 
| could meet; and the committce returning, were inform- 
ed of the same. 
But Col. Quary pressing that the Council would not 
| suspect the sincerity of their intentions in coming thith- 


| er; for though they could net but insist, that as a repara- 


eee ad rt 


aforesaid, but also take the oath (or in lieu thereof, an tion for the injury they believed had been offered to 
attestation to the same effect,) enjoined by the Acts of | them in detaining the said instrument, it should be once 
Trade, to be taken by the respective Governors of the | again put absolutely in their power, as it first was before 
Plantations, in pursuance of the late King’s dedimus | it came into the hands of the Council; yet it was not 
for that purpose; which cannot yet be effectually done, | their design to perplex the Board and obstruct business, 
and will be more proper in a full Council: ’Tis there- ' but would rather further it; and did verily believe that 
fore ordered, that on this day sevennight there be as | if it once were put in their power, they should make no 
full a Council called as may be had, and that then the | other use of it, than by it to consider their duty; (for 
members be qualified as aforesaid; and that it be recom- | the original they thought to be thgir due, and that no 
mended to the said Justices to adjourn their Court for | copy was sufficient,) and desired they might not be 
fourteen days longtr. suspected, for none of them would be desirous of hav- 
-_ | ing it in their custody; but that they would discharge 
At a Council held at Philadelphia, 12th of 4th mo. 1703. | their duty as enjoined by the said instrument, or return 
The Council according to adjournment, meeting, | it to the Council, if they could not answer their expec- 
took into consideration the resolution of this Board, | tation. Upon which the said instrument was upor. their 
passed 1st inst, for taking the oath or affirmation direct- | honor, delivered, that they would act accordingly. 
ed in the King’s Dedimus, for the security of Trade,| And the said committee withdrawing with the said 
It is Resolved, that such of the commissioners mention- | instrument, desired that the Proprietarics commission 


ed in the said Dedimus as are in the place, or can be 
sent to, be advised to attend the Council, to execute 
the said Dedimus, on the 13th of the next month, and 
that care be taken that a full Council shall meet on the 
said day. 
} — 

At a Council held at Philadelphia, 29th of 4th mo. 1703. 

According to the desire of the Council, signified by 
their letters, Col. Robert Quary, Rich’d. Halliwell, Jno. 
Moore, and Jasper Yeats, the four Commissioners (now 


to the Council, might be also communicsted to them; 
which was done; and further desired that the Council 
might not depart till they could have some small time 
to consider of it; which was promised, and thereupon 
they withdrew. 

And returning within an hour, or thereabouts, they 
delivered the said instrument and commission, inform- 
ing that they were willing it should remain where they 
found it; or if it were thought fit that it should be lodg- 
ed in a chest, as a common repository, under a lock, to 


im the Government,) of the six named in the King’s] which the commissioners should have one key and the 
Vou. VI. 20) 
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Council another, as had before been proposed by a | of the Proprietary’s immediate commission. It was re- 
member of the Council, they thought it might the bet- | solved, that the said commission having been published 
ter answer both the commissioners and Council; and | anda proclamation issued thereon, the Council must 
that they were ready to discharge the duty enjoined | proceed to act on that power only. 
to them by the said Dedimus. Whereupon it being { And upon reading the late King’s Dedimus Potesta- 
moved that they should administer the enjoined oath | tem, for administering an oath to the Governor of this 
to Judge Guest and Capt. Finney, who have a freedom | province, it was debated whether the said Dedimus 
to take an oath; and the affirmation according to the law | were yet in force or was expired; and the Queen’s com- 
of England to the other members, who have not the | mission for continuing all officers, &c. sent by her Ho- 
like freedom. ‘aan Privy Council, with directions to publish the 
They answered, that they had carefully perused and | same, being read and considered, it was Resolved, that 
considered, both the said Dedimus directed to them, | the Dedimus was yet in full force and power. 
and the proprietaries commission to the Council; that | It was also proposed whether the Council could be 
they found by the first they had no power to adminis- | thought to be under an obligation of taking that oath 
ter any oath or other thing, than in the express words | or an equivalent, seeing government seemed to be the 
directed in the said instrument, which they were ready | only persons intended, both by the act ef Parliament 
to do; but that the said oath being to be administered | and the Dedimus, and.no Council was mentioned. But 
to the Governor of the province, who is now deceased, it was Resolved, that both the law and the King’s De- 
and is represented by the Council, or a quorum of them, | dimus requiring the Governor or commander in chief 
which must be made up at least of five in number, in | to come under that qualification, and the Council being 


en et ee es 


} 
it 


pursuance of the said commission they could not ad- 
minister the said oath any otherwise than to the whole 
Council, as making up but one Governor, or at least to 
a quorum of them; and that they could not see they 
had any power to administer an affirmation at all. But 


that notwithstanding, their opinion was that they could | 


by no means do any otherwise than they had proposed: 
they should be pleased (Col. Quary added,) if the 
Council could find any expedient to qualify themselves 
without the commissioners, that Government might be 
supported and business be carried on; and that when 
they had done so, or should think fit to proceed fur- 
ther in business, he would be ready to be assistant in 
what affairs concerned him. Upon which they depart- 
ed, and the Council adjourned, of course. 
At a Council held at Philadelphia, 13th of 5th mo. 1703. 
This day having been appointed for a full Council to 
meet, that being a full board they might the better take 
measures effeciually to qualify themselves for business. 
The President informed the rest of the members, that 
on the 29th of the last month, according to a former Or- 
der of the Board, the four commissioners now in the 


country, appointed by the late king’s Dedimus, for ad- | 


ministering the oath required by act of Parliament to 
the Governor, having been sent to, had appeared; and 
being informed of the business the Council had with 
them, were desired to discharge what by the said De- 
dimus they were required to, the Council now repre- 
senting the Governor, upon our late Lieutenant’s de- 
cease, allowing the privilege that the Queen’s order 


allowed, to those who could not take an oath, or taking | 


a legal affirmation in lieu thereof. 


But that the said commissioners had refused, and re- | 


peated their arguments on both sides, and the sequel 
and event of the whole as entered in the minutes of 
that day. ‘That the said committee having thus declin- 


ed, it was next inctimbent to enter upon the considera- | 


tion of what measures were now to be taken for their 
qualification, that the government might be supported 
and business carried on. 

It was moved that ships being lately arrived from En- 
gland, there might be communicated to the Board what 
orders or advices there were sent over to this govern- 
ment; and accordingly the secretary presented a letter 
from the Proprietary to Gov. Hamilton, with the 
Queen’s approbation; two letters from Secretary Not- 
tingham, by the Queen’s command, forbidding all com- 
munication with the enemy, &c. with some other pa- 
pers; which being read, the Board took into considera- 
tion what was first proposed by the President. 

And first, it being proposed to be considered, in 
pursuance of what power the Council should act; whe- 
ther ex-officio as the Council of the goverament while 
the Lieut. Governor was living, upon whose decease 
the government naturally devolved on the Council, 
without any particular power granted; or in pursuance 


| really now the commander in chief in this Province; 
| they were under the same obligation as a Governor, in 
whose person alone the government invested would be. 
| Upon all which, the necessity of being qualified, in 
| pursuance of the said Dedimus, appearing; and the 
commissioners as is aforesaid, having refused to admin- 
| ister an affirmation other than which most of the mem- 
bers could not possibly take, it was proposed that the 
| Council should qualify themselves, together with the 
| collector of the Queen’s customs, according to the se- 
| cond part of the directions in the said Dedimus; and 
thereupon it was ordered the said collector, viz. Join 
| Bewly, Esq. should be sent for,—and was accordingly. 
| And the said John Bewly appearing, and being in- 
formed by the President of the occasion, he requested 
| to be excused, for he did not think it proper, he said, 
for him to concern himself with it. 
| But the Board pressing it upon him as his duty, en- 
| joined by the King’s Dedimus, and that it would bea 
| great failure in him should he refuse it, he desired some 
time to advise upon it; which being agreed to, he with- 
drew, and after some time returning informed the Board 
he was sorry to tell them he could not answer their ends. 
But the President still pressing it that the govern- 
(ment required it of him, and if there were a failure by 
| means of his refusal, it must lie at his door. He was 
| asked if he would not be a witness to their qualifying 
‘ themselves, and sign as such, if he could go no furthei. 
| He only answered, he could not meddle at all, and so 
withdrew, and the Council adjourned to next Sth day, 
_(Thursday,) at 8 in the morning. 


Ata Council held at Philadelphia, 15th of 5th mo. 1703. 
| The Council mecting further to consider what me- 
thods should be taken for their qualification, spent some 
time in the debate; but not coming to any resolution, 
adjourned to two in the afternoon. 
| And then meeting according to adjournment, further 
adjourned till 7 in the morning. 
| At a Council held at Philadelphia, 16th of 6th mo. 1703. 
| Judge Guest and Capt. Finney informed the Board, 
| that they had a conference with John Bewly, collector 
of Philadelphia, concerning the administration of the 
oath in pursuance of the King’s Dedimus, and pressed 
|it upon him as his duty to administer the said oath to 
(such of the Council as would take it; and that by many 
arguments they had convinced him and prevailed on 
‘him to comply; and thereupon desired he might be 
| sent for, and accordingly he was sent for. 

And the said John Bewly, collector, appearing [in a 
| full Council, administered the said oath, in pursuance 
ef the said Dedimus Potestatem, to John Guest and 
| Samael Finney, which was accordingly certified by en- 
_dorsement on the said instrument. 

Also Edward Shippen, Samuel Carpenter, William 
| Clark, Griffith Owen and Caleb Pusey teok an affirma- 
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tion, according to the law of England, to observe the 
same that the said persons had sworn, and in the same 
words (the oath only excepted,) as directed in the said 
instrument, and subscribed the same in a separate 
writing. 

Also Judge Guest and Capt. Finney took the oaths of 
fidelity to the Queen, and abhorrence of the Pope’s su- 
premacy, and the other members took the declaration 
to the same effect, according to act of Parliament, and 
subscribed the same. ° 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 20th of 5th mo. 1703. 

A warrant from the Proprietary, under his hand and 
lesser seal of the Province, bearing date the 29th day 
of March, 1703, directed to Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
Governor of Pennsylvania and territories, was read;— 
That the Proprietary reposing especial trust and confi- 
dence in the prudence and integrity of his kinsman, 
Col. William Markham,/he thought fit to appoint him 
to be Register General of the Proprietaries Province of 
Pennsylvania and territories; required him, the said An- 
drew Hamilton, to pass his letters patent, to constitute 
the said Wm. Markham his Register General of the 
said province and territories, was exhibited to the 
Board, with a request that the Council would pass a 
commission for the said office to the said Col. Mark- 
ham. And accordingly it was ordered that the Secre- 
tary should prepare a commission, for the said office, to 
the said Col. William Markham, for the said office, to 
be signed by this Board at next sitting. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPAGE. 
“Dismiss areal elegance a little used 
For monstrous novelty and strange disguise.” 

The tide of fashion which overwhelmsevery thing in 
its onward course, has almost effaced every trace of 
what our forefathers possessed or used in the way of 
household furniture, or travelling equipage. Since the 
year 1800 the introduction of foreign luxury, caused by 
the influx of wealth, has been yearly effecting succes- 
sive changes in those articles, so much so, that the for- 
mer simple articles which contented, as they equally 
served the purposes of our forefathers, could hardly be 
conceived. Suchas they were, they descended accept- 
ably unchanged from father to son and son’s son, and 
presenting at the era of our Independence, preciscly 
the same family picture which had been seen in the 
earliest annals of the town. 

Formerly there were no side-boards, and when they 
were first introduced after the Revolution, they were 
much smaller and less expensive than now. Formerly 





mahogany in all kinds of furniture, tables &c.) or else 
they were of rush bottoms, and made of maple posts and 
slats, with high backs and perpendicular. Instead of 
japanned waiters as now, they had mahogany tea boards 
and round tea tables, which being turned onan axle 
underneath the centre stood upright lke an expanded 
fan or palm leaf, in the corner. Another corner was 
occupied by a beaufet, which was a corner closet with a 
glass door, in which all the china of the family and the 
plate were intended to be displayed for ornament as 
well as use. A conspicuous article in the collection 
was alwaysa great china punch bowl, which furnished 
a frequent and grateful beverage—for wine drinking 
was then much less in vogue. China tea cups and 
sucers were about half their present size: and china tea 
pots snd coffee pots with silver nozles was a mark of 
superior finery. ‘The sham of plated ware was not then 
known; and all who showed a silver surface had the 
massive metal too. This occurred in the wealthy fami- 
lies in little coffee and tea pots, and a silver tankard 
for good sugared toddy, was above vulgar entertain- 
ment. Where we now use earthen-ware, they then 
used delf-ware imported from England, and instead of 
queens-ware (then unknown) pewter platters and por- 
ringers, made to shine along a ‘‘dresser,” were universal. 
Some, and especially the country people, ate their 
meals from wooden trenchers. Gilded looking-glasses 
and picture frames of golden glare were unknown, and 
both much smaller than now, were used. Small pic- 
tures painted on glass with black mouldings for frames, 
with a scanty touch of gold leafin the corners, was the 
adornment of a parlour. The looking-glasses in two 
plates, if large had either glass frames, figured with 
flowers engraved thereon, or was of scalloped mahoga- 
ny, or of Dutch wood scalloped—painted white or 
black with here and there some teuches of gold: Every 
householder in that day deemed it essential to his con- 
| venience and comfort to have an ample chest of draw- 
ers in his parlour or sitting room, in which the linen and 
clothes of the family were always of ready access. It 
was no sin to rummage them before company! These 
drawers were sometimes nearly as high as the ceiling. 
At other times they had a writing desk about the centre 
with a falling lid to write upon when let down. A 
great high clock-case, reaching to the ceiling, occupied 
another corner, and a fourth corner was appropriated to 
the chimney place. They then had no carpets on their 
floors, and no paper on their walls. The silver-sand on 
the floor was drawn into a variety of fanciful figures and 
twirls with the sweeping brush, and much skill and 
even pride was displayed therein in the devices and ar- 
rangement. They had then no argand or other lamps 


: 1 s,* but dipt candles, in brass or copper can- 
they had couches of worsted damask, and only in very | in parlours,* but dip ’ PP 


affluent families, in lieu of what we now call sophas or 
lounges. Plain people used settees and settles—the lat- 
ter had a bed concealed in the seat, and by folding the 
top of it outwards to the front, it exposed the bed and 
widened the place for the bed to be spread upon it.— 
This, homely as it might now be regarded, wasa com- 
mon sitting room appendage, and was a proof of more 
attention to comfort than display. It had, as well as 
the settee, a very high back of plain boards, and the 
whole was of white pine, generally unpainted and 
whitened well with unsparing scrubbing. Such was 
in the poet’s eyes when pleading for his sopha, 

**But restless was the seat, the back erect 

Distress’d the weary loins, that felt no ease.” 


| dlesticks, was usually good enough for common use; 
|} and those who occasionally used mould candles, made 
them at home, in little tin frames, casting four to six 
candles ineach. A glass lanthern with square sides 
furnished the entry lights in the houses of the affluent. — 
Bedsteads then were made, if fine, of carved mahogany 
of slender dimensions; but, for common purposes, or 
for the families of good tradesmen, they were of poplar 
and always painted green. It was a matter of univer- 
salconcern to have them low enough to answer the 
purpose of repose for sick or dying persons—a provi- 
sion so necessary for such possible events, now so little 
regarded by the modera practice of ascending to a bed 

by steps, like clambering up to a hay mew. 
A lady,giving me the reminiscences of her early life, 


They were a common article in very good houses, | thus speaks of things as they were before the war of In- 
and were generally the proper property of the oldest dependence: Marble mantles and folding doors were 
members of the family—unless occasionally used to | not then known, and well enough we enjoyed ourselves 


stretch the weary length of tired boys. 


They were | without sophas, carpets, or girandoles. A white floor 


placed before the fire-places in the winter to keep the sprinkled with clean white sand, large tables and heavy 


back guarded from wind and cold. Formerly there 
were no windsor chairs, and fancy chairs are still more 


*The first which ever come to this country is in my 





modern. Their chairs of the genteelest kind, were of | possession-—originally a present from Thomas Jefferson 
mahogany or red walnut, (oncea great substitute for! to Charles Thomson. 
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high back chairs of walnut or mahogany, decorated a 
parlour genteelly enough for any body. Sometimes a 
carpet, not however, covering the whole floor, was seen 
upon the dining room. This was a show parlour up 
stairs, not used but upon gala occasions, and then not to 
dine in. Pewter plates and dishes were in general use, 
China on dinner tables was a great rarity. Plate, more 
or less, was seen in most families of easy circumstances 
not indeed in all the various shapes that have since 
been invented, but in massive silver waiters, bowls, 
tankards, cans, &c, Glass tumblers were scarcely seen. 
Punch, the most common beverage, was drunk by the 
company from one large bowl of silver or china; and 
beer from a tankard of silver. 

The rarity of carpets, now deemed so indispensable 
to comfort, may be judged of by the fact, that T. Mat- 
lack, Fisq now aged 95, told me he had a distinct recol- 
lection of ‘meeting with the first carpet he had ever 
seen, about the year 1750, at the house of Owen Jones, 
at the corner of Spruce and Second street. Mrs. S. 
Shoemaker, an aged friend of the sameage, told me 
she had received as a rare present from England a 
Scotch carpet; it was but twelve feet square, and was 
deemed quite a novelty then, say 60 yearsago. When 
carpets afterwards came into general use they only co- 
vered the floor in front of the chairs and tables. The 
covering of the whole floor is a thing of modern use.— 
Many are the anecdotes which could be told of the car- 
pets andthe country bumpkins. There are many fa- | 
milies who can remember that soon after their carpets | 
were laid, they have been visited by clownish persons, 
who showed strong signs of distress at being obliged to | 
walk over them; and when urged to come in have stole 
in close to the sides of the room tip-toe, instinctively to 
avoid sullying them! 

It was mentioned before that the papering of the 
walls of houses was not much introduced till after the 
year 1800. All the houses which I remember to have 
seen in my youth were white-washed only, there may 
have been some rare exceptions. As early as the year 
1769, we see that Plunket Fleeson first manufactures 
American paper hangings at corner of Fourth and Ches- 
nut street, and also paper mache or raised paper mould- 
ings in imitation of carving, either colored or gilt. But 
although there was thus an offer to paper rooms, their 
introduction must have been extremely rare. The 
uncle of the present Joseph P. Norris, Esq. had his li- | 
brary or office room papered, but his parlours were | 
wainscotted with oak and red cedar, unpainted, and | 
polished with wax and robust rubbbing. This was at | 
his seat at Fairlull, built in 1717. 

The use of stoves in families was not known in primi- 
mitive times, neither in families, nor in churches. Their | 
fire-places were large-again as the present, with much | 
plainer mantel-pieces. In licu of marble plates round | 
the sides and top of the fire-places, it was ornamented | 
with china-dutch-tile pictured with sundry Scripture | 
pieces, -Dr. Franklin first invented the “open stove,” | 
called also ‘*Franklin stove,” after which, as fuel became | 
scarce, came in the better economy of the ‘‘ten plate | 
stove.” 

When china was first introduced among us in the 
form of tea-sets, it was quite a business to take in bro- | 
ken china to mend. It was done by cement in mest! 
cases, but generatly the larger articles, like punch | 
bowls, were done with silver rivets or wire. More than 
half the punch bowls you could see were so mended. 

It is only of late years that the practice of veneering | 
mahogany and other valuable wood has prevailed among | 
us. All the old furniture was solid. 

Family Equipage 

There isscarcely any thing in Philadelphia which has | 
undergone so great a change as the increased style 
and number of our travelling vehicles and equipage. I} 
have seen aged persons who could name the few pro- 
prietors of every coach used in the whole province of 
Pennsylvania,—a less number than are now enrolled on 
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the books of some individual establishments among us 
for the mere hiring ofcoaches! Even since our war of 
Independence there were not more than ten or twelve 
in the city, and, rare as they were, every man’s coach 
was knownat sight by every body. A hack had not 
been heard of. Our progenitors did not deem a car- 
riage a necessary appendage of wealth or respectability. 
Merchants and professional gentlemen were quite con- 
tent to keep a one horse chair; these had none ef the 
presemt trappings of silver plate, nor were the chair 
bodies varnished; plain paint alone adorned them, and 
brass rings and buckles was all the ornaments found on 
the harness; the chairs were without springs, on leath- 
er bands—such as could now be made for fifty dollars. 

James Read, Esq. an aged gentleman who died in 
the fever of 1793, said he could remember when there 
wereonly eight four-wheeled carriages kept in all the 
province? As he enumerated them they were set down 
in the common place book of my friend Mrs. D. L. to 
wit: Coaches—The Governor’s, (Gordon) Jonathan 
Dickinson’s, Isaac Norris’, Andrew Hamilton’s, Anthony 
Palmer’s. Four-wheeled chairs, drawn by two horses 
—James Logan’s, Stenton, David Lloyd’s—Chester, 
Lawrence Growden’s—Bucks. 

At the earliest period of the city some two or three 
coaches are incidentally known. Thus William Penn 
the founder, in his note to James Logan of 1700, says, 
“Let John (his black) have the coach, and horses put 
init, for Pennsbury, from the city.”? In another he 
speaks of his “‘calash.”” He also requests the Justices 
may place bridges overthe Pennepack and other waters, 
for his carriage to pass. 

Ihave presented, on page 172 of my MS. Annals in 
the City Library, the general list, with the names of the 
several owners of every kind of carriages used in Phila- 
delphiain the year 1761. William Allen the Chief Jus- 
tice, the widow Lawrcnce, and widow Martin, were 
the only owners of coaches. William Peters and 
Thomas Willing owned the only two landaws. There 
were 18 chariots enumerated, of which the Proprietor 
and the Governor had eachofthem one, Fifteen chairs 
concluded the whole enumeration, making a total of 38 
vehicles. 

In the MS. of Dusimitiere he has preserved an enu- 
meration of the year 1772, making a total of 84 car- 
riages. 

The rapid progress in this article of luxury and of. 
ten of convenience, is still further shown by the list of 
duties imposed on pleasure carriages, showing, that in 
the year 1794,they were stated thus, to wit—33 coaches, 
137 coachees, 35 chariots, 22 phztons, 80 light wagons, 
and 520 chairs and sulkies. 

The aged T. Matlack, Esq. before named, teld me 
the first coach he remembered to have seen was that of 
Judge William Allen’s who lived in Water street, on 
the corner of the first alley below High street. His 
coachman, as a great whip, was imperted from England. 
He drove a kind of landaw with four black horses.— 
To show his skill as a driver he gave the Judge a whirl 
round the shambles, which then stood where Jersey 
market is since built, and turned with such dashing 
science as to put the Judge and the spectators in great 
concern! The tops of this carriage fell down front and 
back, and thus made an open carriage if required. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, as aged as 95, told me that pleasure 
carriages were very rare in her youth. She remember- 
ed that her grandfather bad one, and that he used to 
say that he was almost ashamed to appear abroad in it, 
although it was only a one horse chair, lest he should be 
thought effeminate and proud. She remembered old 
Richard Wistar had one also. When she was about 
twenty, Mr. Charles Willing, merchant, brought a ca- 
lash coach with him from England. This and Judge 
William Allen’s were the only ones she had ever seen! 
This Charles Willing was the father of the late aged 


Thomas Willing, Esq. President of the first Bank of the 
the United States. 
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In the year 1728, 1 perceive by the Gazette, that 
one Thomas Skelton advertises that he has got up “a 
four-wheeled chaise,” in Chesnut street, to be hired.— 
His prices are thus appointed—*'For four persons to 
Germantown, 12 shillings and 6 pence; to Frankford, 


10 shillings; and to Gray’s Ferry, 7 shillings and 6 pence | 


to 10 shillings.” 

In the year 1746, Mr. Abram Carpenter, a cooper 
in Dock street, near the Golden Fleege, makes his ad- 
vertisement, te hire two chairs and some saddle horses, 
to this effect, to wit;— 

‘*T wo handsome chairs, 

With very good geers, 

With horses, or withont, 

To carry his friends about. 
Likewise, saddle horses, if gentlemen please, 
‘To carry them handsomely, much to their ease, 
Is to be hired by Abraham Carpenter, cooper, 
Well known as a very good hoop-maker,. 

In October, 1751, a MS. letter of Doctor William 
Shippen to John Codman, in London, wrote to dis- 
courage him from sending out two chairs and chaises 
for sale here, saying they are dull sale. 

The most splendid looking carriage ever in Philadel- 
phia, at that time, was that used by General Washing- 
ton, while President. There was in it, at least to my 
young mind,a greater air of stately grandeur than I have 
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| teel carriage horse of about 15 hands high, round bodi- 
ed, full of courage, close ribbed, dark chesnut, not a 
| swift pacer, if that must enhance his price. I much 
liked the pacer you procured for James Logan.” 
| Formerly, livery stables and hacks (things of modern 
introduction) were not in use. Those who kept horses 
}and vehicles were much restricted to those only whose 
| establishments embraced their ownstables. The few 
who kept their horses without such appendages placed 
them at the taverns. They who depend upon hire 
| were accustomed to procure them of such persons as 
had frequent uses for horses to labour in their business, 
who, to diminish their expense, occasionally hired them 
in the circle of their acquaintance. In this way, many 
who were merchants (the ancestors of those who have 
new a horse and gig for almost every son) were fain to 
get their draymen to exempt a horse from his usual 
| drudgery for the benefit of his employers for a country 
airing. A drayman who kept two or three such horses 
for porterage, usually kept a plain chair to meet such 
occasions. Ifthe vehicles were homelier than now, 
they were sure to be drawn by better horses, and look- 
ed in all respects more like the suitable equipments of 
substantial livers than the hired and glaring fripperies 
of the livery-fineries of the present sumptuous days.— 
Then ladies took long walks to the miry grounds of the 








i I non 3 | | South street theatre without the chance of calling for 
ever seen since. It was very large, so much so, as to} hacks for their conveyance. There isa slight recollec- 
make four horses an indispensable appendage. It | 


had been previously imported for Governor Richard | 
Penn. It wasofa cream colour, with much more of | 
gilded carvings in the frame than is since used. Its 
strongest attractions were the relief ornaments on the 
pannels, they being painted medallion pictures of play- 
ing cupids or naked children. That carriage L.after- 
wards saw, in 1804—5, in my store-yard at New Or- 
leans, where it lay an outcast in the weather!—the re- 
sult ofa bad speculation in a certain Doctor Young, 
who had bought it at public sale, took it out to Orleans 
for sale, and could find none to buy it, where all were 
content with plain volantes! <A far better speculation 
would have been to have taken it tothe Marquis of 


Lansdowne, or other admirers of Washington, in Eng- 
land. 


Even the character of the steeds used and preferred 
for riding and carriages, have undergone the change of 
fashion too. In old time, the horses most valued were 


pacers—now so odious deemed! ‘To this end, the | 


breed was propagated with care, and pace races were 


held in preference! The Narraganset racers of Rhode | 


Island were in such repute that they were sent for at 
much trouble and expense, by some few who were 
choice in their selections. It may amuse the present» 
generation to peruse the history of one such horse, spo- 
ken of in the letter of Rip Van Dam, of New York,of the 


year 1711, to Jonathan Dickinson of Philadelphia. It 


states the fact of the trouble he had taken to procure 
him a horse. He wasshipped from Rhode Island in a 
sloop, from which he jumped overboard and swam 
ashore to his former home! He arrived at New York 
in 14 days passage much reduced in flesh and spirit.— 
He cost 32£. and his freight 50 shillings. From New 
York he was sent inland to Philadelphia “by the next 
post,” i.e. postman. He shows therein, that the same 
post-rider rode through the whole route from city to 
city! He saysofthe pacer, he is no beauty although 
“so high priced,” save in his legs; says ‘the always 
plays and acts; will never stand still; will take a glass of 
wine, beer or cider, and probably would drink a dram 


in acold morning!” This writer, Rip Van Dam, was | 


a great personage, he having been President of the 
Council in 1731, and on the death of Governor Montgo- 
mery, that year was ex-officio Goyernor of New York. 
His mural monument is in St. Paul’s church in that city. 


A letter of Doctor William Shippen of 1745, which 


I have seen, thus writes to George Barney, (celebra- | 


ted for procuring good horses) saying, ‘I want a gen- 


tion ofa solitary hack which used to stand betore the 


| Connestoga inn, in High street—an unproductive con- 


cern, which could only obtain an occasional call from 
the strangers visiting the inn, for a ride out of town.— 
To have rode in town would have been regarded as 
gross affectation,practically reasoning, that as our limbs 
were bestowed before hacks were devised, they should 
be used and worn out first, before the others were en- 
couraged. Watson’s Annals, 





OPENING OF THE WELLAND CANAL. 


We had the high satisfaction, in our last paper, of 
announcing to our fellow citizens, the arrival at this 
| port of the schooner Erie, Captain Boquet, from Cleave- 
land, Ohio. By this important event, we are apprised 
of the opening of the great navigable communication, 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, in a manner entirely 
| satisfactory to all interested in its final success, and in 
| the rising prosperity of this village. The arrival of the 
schooner was grected by the ringing of bells, by a na- 
tional salute of 24 guns, by a display of all the flags in 
| the village and harbor, and by the cheers and congratu- 
lations of our citizens. The corporation of the village, 
}animated by the public sensibility, invited the citizens 
to celebrate the event by a civic feast at the Welland 
House. The guests present were Captain Boquet, the 

| commander of the Erie, and we are particularly happy 


}tosay, Gerrit Smith, Esq. who was then fortunately on 

|a visit to this place, and whose large investments of 
capital and munificent expenditure in the improvement 

of our village, creates a deep interest in every thing 
affecting the fortunes of Oswego. 

Thus this great event, the offspring with us of so 
many hopes and fears, and expectations and disappoint- 
|ments, has at length taken place, and with exulting 
hearts we hail the harbinger of the commerce of Erie. 
| Another triumph of human ingenuity and wisdom is 
‘achieved. The hitherto insurmountable barrier of the 
| Niagara is evercome, and the waters of the Erie may 
now mingle with those of Ontario, bearing upon their 
' bosom the bounties of civilization, and the gifts of the 


jarts. If there be a spot on the western waters, which, 
| more than any other, is to reap the commercial harvest 
| of which the Welland Canal is to be the parent, that 

spot is Oswego. Let not, therefore, our joy be deem- 
| ed exuberant in the anticipations of promised blessings, 
| To the 600 miles of coast to which we had access, 1000 
|more are now added, comprising the “most western 
‘counties of New York, the county of Erie, in Pennsyl- 
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vania, the shores of OMio, Michigan, and Upper Cana-| already so, and an avenue opened for us into the heart 
da—the abodes of a large and enterprising population, | of that great and fertile state. From the deficiency of 
stimulated by the wants, and actively engagedjn ad-| her water power, the principal part of the wheat she 
ministering to the supplies of civilized life. It is need-| produces must be taken from her in bulk. In this mar- 
less to speculate, for imagination cannot compass the | ket of inexhaustible supply, where are the purchasers, 
extent of that commerce which willinhabit the bosom | who, on equalterms, can compete with those of Oswe- 
of the northern lakes, when the regions of the West | go? 
shall yield their spoils. | The works upon the Ridout canal—a canal accommo- 

Although an effective navigation has thus been made | dated to the capacity of steam boats—are in such a 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, it must not be under- state of forwardness, as we are informed by one of the 
stood that the entire project is completed. That por-| engineers, that the commanding officer upon the work 
tion of it, extending the canal from the Welland to| confidently anticipated its completion by the close of 
the Grand Rivggand Lake Erie, is only completed so | the year 1831. This is an event involving deep inte- 
far as to adinit of ordinary boat navigation. For the ex- | rest, in which, not we alone of the state of New York, 
ecution of this part of the designed work, we under- | but the state itself, and especially our great commercial 
stand the company will require an extended capital: and | city, are deeply concerned. ‘The navigation of the St. 
it is with great satisfaction we learn, that little or no dif- | Lawrence is closed from one to two months later than 
ficulty interposes to the accomplishment of this object. | the Erie canal. Under such circumstances, not only the 
We are informed, that advices have been recently re-/ Upper but Lower Canada, Montreal herself, will prob- 
ceived from John B. Yates, Esq. the agent of the com-{ ably receive her spring and fa!l supplies via New York 
pany in London, of his arrival there—of the prosperous | and Oswego. The present injudicious restrictions on 
commencement of the business of his mission, and of | this intercourse,cannot in reason be continued.— Oswego 
the confidence he entertains of obtaining, at an early | Palladium. 
period, an extended subscription. 


Notwithstanding the extreme depression under which FULTON MEETING. 
the interior of the state has laboured during the two} At a numerous and highly respectable meeting of the 
years past: and the general sluggish state of business| citizens, held agreeable to public notice, in the Dis- 
which even yet is consequent upon it, Oswego begins| trict Court Room, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Au- 
to unfold the great advantages which nature and art | gust 30, 1830, 
have combined, to make her the seat of flourishing |; MATHEW CAREY, Esq. was called to the Chair, 
manufactures and extensive commerce. The tolls col-| and 
lected upon our canal will be more than 50 per cent. | P. S. Duroncrav and Joun Vavenan, Esquires, ap- 
greater than last year. The forwarding business, has| pointed Secretaries. 
been greatly extended, and the facilities for its prosecu-| | The Chairman stated the object of the meeting to be 
tion, much enlarged. To the supply of the salt de-| to take into consideration the propriety of following the 
manded on our own Lake, we shall now add that of| example of Virginia, in placing boxes in the steam 
lake Erie. Our two large flourishing mills, the bene- | boats, to receive the contributions of liberal citizens 
fits of which, from various causes, we have never yet | for the heirs of the late RopertT Futron. 
fully enjoyed, wil! be in readiness to receive thefruits} 4 Jetter from Joseph C. Cabel, of Virginia, recom- 
of the present abundant harvest. A far greater quanti- | mending the proposed measures on the part of Penn- 
ty of wheat has been grown by the farmers of this coun- | sylvania, was read. 
try, than in any previous year. Werejoice that their) " The following preamble and resolutions were offered 
reward is great. The erection of a third large flour- | hy the Chairman and unanimously adopted: 
ishing mill has been recently commenced by an enter-| ~ Whereas, the power of propelling vessels by steam 
prising citizen is in successful progress, and will be | against wind and tide, accomplished by the lavish ex- 
ready for operation ina few months. Important works | penditure, the extraordinary talents, the indefatigable 
greatly extending our commercial facilities are construct- | exertions, and perseverance of Robert Fulton, has con- 
ing in the harbor,on the eastern side of the river; and on | ferred inestimable advantages on this country, and on 
the west is commenced the improvement of extensive | the world at large: 
water privileges,which will greatly add to the hydraulic And, whereas, the premature death of that great be- 
power already existing on the east. When this work is! nefactor of mankind, prevented him from deriving 
completed,we may affirm, without fear of contradiction, | those advantages from that discovery to which he was 
that no location in our whole country can rival the hy-; fairly entitled—and from making adequate provisions 
draulic power of Oswego. The Oswego river at this vil- ) for his heirs: 
lage,rolls as much water as the Hudson at Albany—not And, whereas, such benefits as Robert Fulton con- 
issuing from fountains exhaling and drying up with the | ferred on this country have a high claim on_ national 
settlement and cultivation of the country, but fed from | gratitude: 
the ever flowing bosoms of the Oneida,Seneca, Cayuga, | And, whereas, the hope that was fondly entertained, 
and our other interior lakes, upon which the sun has | that Congress would adopt some measure in favor of 
shone since the creation, and which will be as durable | his, heirs, befiting the honor of a great nation, has 











as the everlasting hills. | been disappointed by the rejection of a proposition to 
For the purchase of the wheat of the whole country, | that effect, made during the late session of that body, 
Oswego, in position, is unrivaled, Such are the advan- | Therefore, resolved, that the’plan now in operation 


tages she derives from the savings in transportation, | in Virginia, of fixinga boxin each steam boat, plying 
that the Oswego miller can, even in Rochester market in the waters of that state, to receive the contributions 
contend on terms of perfect equality, for the wheat of | of liberal passengers, although inadequate to the merits 
the Genessee. At Sodus, at Poultneyville, and at Lew- | of that great inventor, or the rightful claims of his heirs, 
istown, he can defy competition. But we have lately | appears to be, the most feasible that can, under existing 
learned, and we confess with surprise, that Ohio is soon | circumstances, be adopted for in some degree, dis- 
to yield the favorite wheat of the west, and that it is in| charging the debt of gratitude due to him and them. 
Ohio we must look for ourcheap supplies. Samples; Resolved, that a committee of superintendence be 
of grain from Cleaveland have been examined by one | appointed, to raise by subscription asum necessary to 
of our flour manufacturers,a gentleman perfectly fa- | procure boxes for all the steam boats plying on the 
miliar with the wheat of our western canal region, | Delaware, and the other waters in this neighbourhood; 
and pronounced by him to be the best he has ever | and to prepare an address to steam-boat travellers in 
seen. The Ohio canal isin rapid prosecution. More | this state, recommending this measure to their patro- 
than 150 miles will be shortly navigable, perhaps are | nage. 
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Resolved, that it be earnestly recommended to the 
citizens of Pittsburgh, to convene a meeting for the 
purpose of adopting measures of co-operation in this 
benevolent plan on the Ohio and other western waters 
of the state. ' 

The following named gentlemen were appointed on 
the committee of superintendence—Mathew Carey, 
P.S. Duponceau, John Vaughan, Herace Binney, Thos. 
P. Cope, John Sergeant, Thomas Biddle, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Daniel Groves, Josiah Randall, Charles Pen- 
rose, Jas. N. Barker, and Washington Jackson. 

On motion of Josiah Randall, Esq. the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved that Nicholas Biddle, Esq. President of the 
Bank of the United States, be appointed treasurer to 
receive the donations to be made in aid of the above 
object, and to invest and disburse the same under the 
direction of the Committee of Superintendence ap- 
pointed by the meeting, joined with such other com- 
mittees of superintendence as may be appointed 
throughout the United States. 

Resolved, that the committee of superintendence be 
invested with authority to adopt such measures as may 
be deemed expedient to carry into effect the purposes 
for which this meeting has been convened. 

Resolved, that it be recommended to the citizens of 
this commonwealth to express their opinion on the pro- 
priety of a donation in land or otherwise, being made 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the benefit of 
the heirs of the deceased Robert Fulton. 

Resolved, that the editors throughout the U. States, 
be requested to give these proceedingsa publication in 
their respective newspapers. 

MATHEW CAREY, Chairman, 

P. S. pes Secretaries 

Joun VAUGHAN, 


STROUDSBURG. 
Messrs. Editors: —Considering the very liberal man- | 
ner in which the columns of your useful paper, are | 








| enchanted valley. In another direction lies the village. 
| The dark green of its shade trees, contrasting beauti- 
|fully with white buildings, and seen through many a 
| Vista marks the place as one of the most romantic and 
| beautiful situations inthe country. About three miles 
from this place, is the famous Water Gap, where the 
majestic Delaware passes through the high and rugged 
summits of the Blue Mountains; forming one of the 
most sublime places in the United States. In short; 
Messrs. Editors, we like Stroudsburgh highly. Its in- 
habitants are intelligent, and genteel in their appear- 
ance. The scenery about the village is of surpassing” 
beauty. It combines all the advantages and luxuries of 
a healthy village, surrounded by a fertile country, and 
to conclude, we can cheerfully recommend it as a, 
place that we think would fill the ardent expectations 
of the most romantic mind, andafford sufficient encour- 


| — to any man of enterprise.—Pike County Ea- 
| 5%: 





“We have been favoured with the following copy of 
| an original Letter from James Logan, the contemporary 
and confidential Friend of the Founder of Pennsylva- 
nia, to his son William Logan;* on his departure for 
Bristol, England, in the year 1730. The knowledge 
of this Letter has been cenfined to the respectable De- 
scendants of the enlightened Individual from whom it 
; emanated, formore thana century. Believing that a 
| faithful observance of the pious Precepts which it im- 
parts, would produce a salutary effect on the conduct 
| of the young men of the present generation, we have, 
for that purpose, obtained permission to make it pub- 
lic. — Poulson, 


“To my Son William on his Voyage to Bristol, sent to 
him at Chester. 


*‘Partapetputa, 4th. of 5th, mo. 1730. 
“Dear Child,—“Thy parents, who have always show- 
ed a tender regard over thee for thy good, have now 
sent thee abroad to a great distance for thy greater 
ood: And thou art going toan affectionate Uncle and 


open for the reception of news; | offer for publication | a tender Master, who will take so much care of thee, 
a short description of Stroudsburg, a neat and handsome | that we hope thou wilt find no lossin being thus parted, 
little village, in which I resided a few years ago; and | for a time, from us; we desire thee therefore to bear 
had the pleasure of visiting a few weeks since. I was | this remove manfully and with courage, knowing that 


so forcibly impressed with the beauty and improvement 
of the place, that I cannot forbear offering you a few 
remarks, It is situate in Northampton county, thirty- 
two miles from this place—about three miles from the 
Delaware, near the junction of Broadhead’s creek, with 
a large stream formed by Pocono’s andMcNicle’s creek. 
On the North runs the former, down which great quan- 
tities of lumber are taken annually, and is much sought 
for in the markets of Philadelphia, being of a superior 
quality. Onthe South runs the latter—a stream suffi- 
ciently large for any kind of hydraulic power; occasion- 
ally dashing over bluffs of rocks into the vortex be- 


low, and hurrying away as if impatient to mingle with | 


the waters of the former. Onits banksare walks and 
scenery which are equal, if not superior, toany in the 
country. The superior advantages of manufacturing 
establishments on those creeks, will, there is no doubt, 
in the course of a few years, make it a place of great bu- 
siness in that line, as improvements of this kind are 
already made to a considerable extent. On the east 
rise gentle eminences, which open to view a magnifi- 
centscene of cultivation, fertility—plenty, and comfort, 
that cannot be surpassed. The bright yellow fields of 
wheat, the deep green of waving corn, &c.; and in 
short every thing that the earth can preduce; the view 
from those hills isenough to drive politics from one’s 
head; and soften down the worldly heart, to the finer 
feelings of poetry. 

The eye of the gazer, wanders with untiring eager- 
ness over the green fields, the tall forests, the blue and 
undulating outline of mountains, which rear their tall 
summits in the distance, like giants watching over some 


| nothing but thy real good is designed by it, and if thou 
| follows the Advice that has been repeatedly giventhee, 
| thou wilt with God’s Blessing, reap great advantage 
| from thy present voyage. 

‘But to obtain this blessing thou must carefully dis- 
charge thy Duty, the heads of which I shall here brief- 
ly sum up to thee, which I desire thee to read so con- 
stantly that it may forever be deeply fixed in thy mem- 
ory, and that these precepts may always be in thy mind 
and before thee. 

“Remember first, that thou art formed by the Almigh- 
ty Power that created all things; that thou art daily 
supperted by his Providence; thou must, therefore, 
evening and morning, constantly pray to Him in thy 
heart to preserve thee, to guide and direct thee, and 
enable thee to perform His will atall times; at thy book 
and at thy diversions so behave thyself as to shew thou 
art sensible that thou art never out of His sight, and 
duly frequent meetings. 

‘Be dutiful and obedient to thy Uncle and Aunt, and 
to thy Master or Masters, honestly doing every thing 
that thou knows they expect and desire trom thee. Be 


* William Logan, Esquire, to whom the preceding 
Letter was addressed, bequeathed to the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, a collection of very valuable 
ancient Works, consisting of three hundred and fifty 
volumes, in the various departments of Literature, 
chiefly in the learned languages, and the greater por- 
tion of them in folio and quarto—they are designat- 
ed, in the Catalogue of that Institution, by the letter 
L. 
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careful not to offend in thy speech; speak evil of no/| trees, and if he onand be induced to part with any, we 
person—tell tales of no bocy, except where it is thy | know of no fruit tree which would better adorn the 


Se a 


Sa 


duty to make an ill thing known.—Be obliging to all; 


avoid a lie as death, and neither let fear or advantage | 
ever tempt thee to be guilty of that scandalous and hor- } 


rible sin. Keep no company but such as are sober, if | 


thou falls at any time amongst rude boys, leave them as | 


soon as thou canst. Quarrel with none,—but if any 
abuse thee, without cause, suffer not thyself (if thou | 
canst prevent it) to be too much imposed upon, yet, as 
far as possible, avoid all contention. Be neat and 


cleanly in thy cloaths and person, neither proud nor a | 


sloven. Be modest in thy behaviour, mannerly and re- 
spectful to all, but especially to thy eldersand superi- 
ors. Be very diligent at thy book; endeavour to under- 
stand what thou reads or art taught, and then to re- 
member it ever after; think it a shame not to under- 
stand and speak Latin after thou hast taken so much 


pains for it; improve thy hand in writing, and endeav- | 
our, at proper times hereafter, to be perfectin Arith- | 


metic as far as division before thou art fifteen, and af- 
terwards thou may learn all the rest. 

‘*Pick out all the finest Sayings thou meets with in 
Authors and write them down in a handsome book, 
then commit them carefully to thy memory that thou | 
may’st keep them all thy life long—Do the same when 
thou hears any thing told that is useful and pleasant, for 
this will be a great help to thee hereafter. Remember | 
and observe carefully these few Precepts, and then 
God, thy heavenly Father, [ hope will bless thee with 
true Peace and Comfort, in thyself, with the love and | 
esteem of good people, and with everlasting happiness. | 

“That thou may attain this, Dear Child, and that the 
Lord may preserve thee now and forever,—is the ear- 
nest desire and prayer of 

‘Thy affectionate Father 
“JAMES LOGAN.” 

Peaches.— T hough this ne ighbor hood was celebrated 
some thirty or forty years ago for the production of fine 
peaches, yet for the jast fifteen or tw enty years, the de- 





struction of our trees by worms or insects, has been so | 


general and complete as to deprive us almost altogether 
of this delicious fruit. 


a considerable quantity of very fine peaches, and we 
this year expect a supply from the same source, as we 
understand Mr. Mifflin has been successful in the pre- 
servation of the health and vigour of his trees. 

It gives us great pleasure to add, that our friend and 
neighbour, Mr. John F. Heinitsh, has been eminently | 
successful in the treatment of his peach trees, which 


are of the very best qualities, and are now in full bear- | 


ing in this city. Mr. Heinitsh, we understand, besides 
preparing the soil in which his trees are planted and 
keeping it in proper condition, applies about a pint of 
sperm oil, in which a quantity of corrosive sublimate 
has been dissolved to the root of each tree, which has 
the effect of preserving them from the deleterious ope.| 
rations of worms and insects. 

Mr. Heinitsh has kindly favoured us with a few of | 
his peaches; among which were a Lemon peach nine 
inches in circumference, weighing seven ounces, and a 
Claret peach nine and one quarter inches in circumfe r- | 
ence, weighing seven and a half ounces.— Lacaster Int. | 





Washington Plum—We were shown the present | 
week, by Mr. William Duck of this place, a few of the 
Polmer or Washington Plum, a species lately imported 
to this country. These Plums were received a present 
from Judge Line, of Cottage Farm, near Carlisle, and 


surpass allothersthat we ever met with in size and taste. | 


Seven of those received by Mr. Duck, grew onastem | 
of two inches and a half in length, each weighing two 
ounces, and measuring in circumference six inche s, and | 
in length six inches and a half. We understand that | 
the Judge has now growing in his nursery 150 of these 


Last year, Mr. James EF. Mifflin, | 
of Wrightsville, York county, supplied our market with | 


garden. —WHarrisburg Republican. 





Mercer, Penn. August 13.— Walter Oliver, Esq. has 
just handed us for examination, a specimen of sewing 
| silk, grown and manufactured by his family. The thread 
| is firm, even, of beautiful texture, and much stronger 

than the imported silk. This specimen is certainly 
| equal, if not superior to the sewing silk imported from 
abroad. In feeding his worms, Mr. Oliver used the 
| common Mulberry leaf, and in manufacturing the thread 
the common reel and spinning wheel. Much attention 
is beginning to be attracted to this culture throughout 
the district, and Mr. Oliver deserves much credit, for 
| showing the practicability for its introduction into this 
| country. It may probably never be introduced into this 
| section of country as an article of extensive culture, but 
| certainly as an “addendum” to the usual crops, would 
afford both a profitable and useful employment for the 


leisure moments of the children and youth of our far- 
mers. 





| West Chester.—A circumstance happened in our Bo- 
rough the other day which may well be regarded as ex- 
traordinary. A gentleman who had been absent from 
the country for upwards of fifty years, returned to 
Chester county, his native home. He was aged thirty 
when he left here, and is now eighty-two. His coming 
was wholly unexpected, and yet two different ladies at 
different places in town, instantly recognized him— 
Joseph was not known to either of his brethren. Dr. 
Franklin on returning home was not recognized by his 


| mother—The old Steward, by an accurate observer of 


| human nature, was not represented as knowing Clarence 
| Linden, though absent but eight years. The fact struck 
us as curious and interesting.— Village Record. 


| List of persons who have been elected and commis- 
| sioned Sheriff of Lancaster county, with the date of 
| their election, commencing in 1797. 

1797, Christian Carpenter. 

1800, Michael Rhine. 

18038, John Reitzel. 

1806, Emanuel Reigart. 

1809, James Humes. 

1812, Henry Reigart. 

1815, George Hambright. 

1818, John Mathiot. 
1821, Frederick Hambright. 
1824, William White. 
1827, Adam Diller. 


| Mount Carbon Rail Road.—Vhis work is advancing 
rapidly under the superintendance of Mr. Say; a part 
of the east and main line is already laid, and the west 
will be immediately completed. Its ‘completion is 
much desired, as a great quantity of coal is already 
mined, and waiting for some means of transportation to 
market. M ners’ Jour. 


West Branch Rail Road.—The heavy, down track of 
this road is now all joined together, so that cars can 
|descend from above Mine Hill Gap, ten miles, to 
Schuylkill Haven. The return track is likewise pro- 
| gressing rapidly, and will be completed in a very short 
time. Lb. 


A stage has been started between our borough and 
Minersville. 
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